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field, so b ht to the wsthet Oscak, with the flowers 


of Amer in greenbacks, has been pre-empted 


THE TRENTON MONUMENT. 
~ was in the winter season that WASHINGTON sur- 
prised and captured the Hessians at Trenton. The 








fierce nd bloodthirsty RAHL had been celebrating 
( mas night with feasting and reveling. 
W n morning broke, crisp and frosty, December 26, 
RAHL and his mercenaries found themselves prisoners, 
the former losing his life. The patriots had celebrated 
their C stmas night by making a bold dash for a 
\ t V Lo Cher ipthe da ooping Spirits ol the colonists, 

iw vas en fete October 19 to celebrate the dedi- 
cat mument that 1s to commemorate that 
famous snatched from the jaws of gloom and 


hopelessness in those old, cold days of a we linigh hope- 


less struggle against the oppressor. Besides Governor 
WeERTS, the Governors of New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vermont and 


Delaware were present, as also Secretary HERBERT of 
the Navy Department. Mr. RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
read an original poem, 

The project of a Trenton monument, agitated for 
1884. Fifteen thousand 


dollars in personal subscriptions was raised, Congress 


half a century, took shape it 


appropriated thirty thousand dollars, New York fur- 
nished the bronze statue of WASHINGTON for the huge 
pedestal, and other States and societies SYOSc ribed other 
memorials. The Roman-Doric column for the bronze 
pedestal and statue of WASHINGTON was designed by 
Mr. JoHN R,. DuncaN of New York. Its base is twenty- 
nine feet eight inches square. A hollow, fluted column 
rises one hundred and thirty-five feet in the air, and is 
surmounted by the WASHINGTON statue, the entire 
height of the monument being one hundred and forty- 
eight feet. A cruciform room, nineteen feet across, oc- 
cupies the interior of the ground pedestal. It will 
contain niches for the storing of Revolutionary relics. 
The conservatory which is to be added will afford a view 
of the country for miles around. Thirteen electric 
lights will represent the original States, and the sum- 
mit will be reached by an elevator. The monument 


was commenced in September, 1891. 


GOING A-COURTING. 
— JAMES H. ECKELS, the young and brilliant 
but somewhat inexperienced financier who pre- 
sides over the Currency in the capacity of Comptroller, 
did a-courting go from Washington to Chicago, Wednes- 
day, October 18 Having immediate charge of the 
Currency, and being in a manner responsible for the 
Currency, Comptroller ECKELS left Washington where, 
as he believed, the Currency was being badly treated in 
the Senate, and went to the Bankers’ Congress at 
Chicago where, as it now develops from his typewritten 
speech, Mr. ECKELS stayed a-courting of the orphan Miss 
CASH 
In the most delicate possible manner, he assured 
that young and interesting person that he, Mr. ECKELS, 
was her joint guardian with Mr. GoLp, and that his 
relations with the old gentleman were amicable and 
harmonious. Miss CASH was at her ease at once; the 
fan was closed up ; blushes vanished ; and in the eve of 


th young proxy-wooer there gleamed a near-by reflec- 
tion of Miss Casu’s diamond eardrop. The odor of 
costly rugs and chrysanthemums stole through the 
apartment as mutual confidence took its seat, quite 
snug, on the divan between the pair. 

Mr. EcKELS first told Miss CasH that she was badly 
treated and that the hoi polloi, who want lots of money, 
were ungrateful and ignorant. But Miss CASH was not 
interested. If these poor persons could get lots of 
money, why let them—they are hard lots to get, but 
they could certainly do no harm, even to the poor. 

The next move was, if possible, more unfortunate 
still. Why had Miss CasH been so extravagant—that 
is to say, why has it been so easy during the past two 
or three years to get money out of the bank for all 
kinds of schemes? Why, Mr. ECKELS exclaimed, had 


f 4 reen- 


Miss CASH rushed out with her hands full « 
backs, to risk, every time she heard of a new enterprise 
starting up on the next block, or in an adjoining county ? 
Miss CASH smiled inwardly—she was too well bred to 
laugh outright—after she discovered that this strange- 
talking young man was not, in point of fact, jesting at 

Then Miss CASH must not lend more than ten per 
cent. of her money; that is the law; and—with an in- 
dulgent, bashful smile—Mr. ECKELS said he was charged 
with the execution of the law. Miss CASH was hurt. 
But the proxy-wooer rallied, and kindly informed her 
thatit would be better, for her own sake, not to lend 
more than ten per cent. of her money. 

But, above all, in future only gilt-edged paper should 
even be considered. The reckless and indiscriminate 
distribution of banknotes must cease. Another thing, 
Miss CASH must assert herself and call upon the Senate 
to stop its nonsense. Did not she stand between the 


intrv and irreparable disaster during the pani 


The flatterv of these last words would have turned the 
head of a less thoughtful girl. But Mr. ECKLES de- 
parted, leaving after him only that rational, level- 


headed respect that every right-minded young woman 





{Vou. XUI., N 


entertains for a visitor who, with well-bred civility. has 
done his best to please, 

The general effect of the Comptroller's wooing sees 
ve | ial understanding, for on the ve 
next day, October 19, a letter was sent to the Den 
cratic Senate to repeal the purchasing clause of t 
Sherman Law. Coming from Miss CAsH herself it ws 
thought the letter would break the deadlock ; but the 
result is still in doubt; perhaps Dvspors. STEWal 
ALLEN, MORGAN and their associates are not susce 
tible. 

But to return to the wooing. The New Y¢ 
Tribune, by a singular coincidence, courted Miss Casq 
on the very same dav, October 18. Pardon us, de 
Mr. GOLD, but with ali due respect to yourself and that 
interesting young ward of yours, we suspect that Miss 
CASH has both of these suitors “‘on the string.” at 


that Mr. WHITELAW ReEID—suitor by proxy, of cours 


for the Republican party—was not far away while Miss 
CasH and Mr. ECKELS sat up on the divan. Mr. Rep 
holds no official position, but he comes of a connectic 

with whom Miss CasH has been long and favorably a 

quainted. Mr. WHITELAW REID called upon Miss Casu, 
rather informally, we should say. Why, he asked, had 
not the Democrats repealed the Sherman Law? ‘The 
reason is as plain as a pikestaff,” was his elegant an- 
swer., ‘* Because the Democratic party never intended 
to repeal it. That party was elected by the efforts and 
the enormous contributions of the merchants, th 
bankers and the corporations of New York.” 

‘Let the gentlemen in Wall Street who gave this 
party power put that in their pipe and smoke it,” con- 
cluded Mr. Retp. This was putting the ‘* bad fellow 
on his rival with much vigor, to say the least. In the 
meantime may we suggest to Miss CasH, but not to he 
guardian, that Senator PEFFER or Senator DUBOIS may 
call later? 


THE ALARMIST CRY. 


yas fight in the Senate is growing hot, and the out- 
cry outside is uncalled for. All this talk about 





the rights of the majority and the alleged revolutionary 
tendency of the minority is uncalled for. So far, every- 
thing has gone forward in the Senate according to the 
rules, It is true the silver men are taking advantage 
of these rules to prevent a vote. They are showing 
remarkable tact, shrewdness and parliamentary vigil- 
ance, as well as a phenomenal talent for speechmak- 
ing. But what of that? Is it revolutionary to show 
ability beyond their numbers? Let us be good-natured 
about it all. 

It is strictly true that the majority members of the 
Senate can and will have their way, and they will re- 
peal the Sherman Law if they really wish to do so. 
But there are two other measures coming up after the 
Silver Bill—the Elections Law and the McKinley Tariff 
Law—that have not a little to do with the Senate’s 
slowness to change the rules. All will be arranged 


shortly, and there is no cause for alarm. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

HE Linden Park Association, owners of the Linden 
cB Race Track, Union County, New Jersey, obtained 
a license to do business the past summer from the Linden 
Township Committee. Under the laws of New Jersey 
township committee’s are empowered to grant such 





licenses, on due consideration of all the circumstances 
and with particular reference, of course, to the inter- 
ests of the people. In this case the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars was paid to the Township Committee by 
the racing association. ‘ 

At the opening of the Union County Court at Eliza- 
beth, on the 3d inst., Judge VaN SYCKEL charged the 
Grand Jury that the acceptance of this money was 
bribery and the Township Committee must be indicte 
and stand trial. JAMES R. ENGLISH, counsel for the 
race track, maintains that the bargain is valid, that 
racing will continue at Linden Park this fall, and what 
disposal the Township Committee made of the money 
after they got it is none of the racing association's 
business, 

It is quite apparent that the race track people o! 
New Jersey will not submit to be run over and trample¢ 
under foot this fall without a struggle. Thev have n 
trouble with the Legislature, which has been invariably 
considerate and indulgent toward them; but they ar 
constantly running up against the courts. The differ 
ence of opinion between Judge VAN SYCKEL and Mr 
ENGLISH is frankly stated, to say the least. One says 
Bribery; the other says, Bargain. By the way, what i 
the difference? The Township Committee seem to b 
in a peculiar position, constructive bribery at least. A 
for the bargain, that will be contested in the courts, an 
the association has the money to do it. 

THE Ameer of Afghanistan has jusi sold fifty thousan 
captives to slave dealers to defray the expenses of h 
recent war. The civilized nations of Europe are sellin: 
the people’s labor, and making them serfs at home, t 
keep up monster military armaments in time of peact 
The difference is solely in the different view the peop 
take of it. The Ameer’s course is under cover of barbari 
law: the European may be more civilized, but it is no les 
burdensome and unjust to the people who are taxed. 

‘ 
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ECHOES OF THE RACE. 


4 


ULIAN HAWTHORNE DISCUSSES THE ENGLISH 
EARL, THE ENGLISH YACHT’, THE ENGLISH 
WEATHER AND THE ENGLISH COMPAN\ 

HE international yacht races, and 
the matters thereto appertain- 
ing, have, during the past mouth 

or two, afforded the nation 
unmixed enjoyment; for 
which we are indebted to 
the gentlemen who planned 
and carried them out. It 
has been a charming com- 
edy, on a large scale, full 
surprises, 





of suspense, 
thrilling situations, fears, 
hopes, misgivings and— 
above all—of Human Nat- 
ure. If any dramatist 
wants an inimitable theme 
ready made to his hand, here it is; and he could put the 
real ‘yachts on the stage, centerboards, balloon-jibs and 
all. Scenes in the best society could alternate with epi- 
sudes in the foreeastle; there could be exciting betting 
incidents in the smoking-room of a first-class clubhouse ; 
and the final struggle, won by. forty seconds, could be 
described by onlookers from the hurricane deck of the 
flagship. Carrier pigeons, ‘‘extra’’? newsboys, lords, 
ladies, gentlemen citizens (ist, 2d and 3d) would fill up 
the interstices and carry the performance to a triumphant 
Perhaps it would do better still as a comic opera. 





In the trial races I was a supporter of the Jubilee, on 
account of the sentiment of gratitude which we all feel 
for Mr. Paine, Clarum et Venerabile Nomen. But when 
she succumbed to the superior condition of the Vigilant I 
acquiesced, as he did, and thenceforward tacked my dear- 
est and most patriotic hopes and faith to the centerboard 

f the incomparable craft. 

lhe performances of the Navahoe on the other side of 
the Pond gave us all some thoughtful hours, and we were 
vlad to hear Mr. Herreshoff declare that her ill-success 
vas no fault of his. Still, the Britannia seemed to be an 
uncommonly clever craft, and it was understood that the 
Valkyrie could beat her. It was evident, at any rate, 
that the British were sending usa better boat than any of 
those melancholy tail-enders which we had been required 
to tackle hitherto. But the Vigilant, of course, was and 
must be inv 

the Valkyrie now 
next day we had one of our hurricanes, 
afterward paragraphs began to appear in 
ug ominously why the English boat was not spoken 
Day after 


incible. 

Atlantic; the 
and not long 
newspapers 


vanished into the 


ask 


by some of the constantly arriving steamers. 


day—week after week—and still that blank absence of 
news. We gave all possible credit to the dogmatic as- 
surances of the English representatives here that she 


must be all right, and that they were not expecting her 
for a week or two yet; and we tried to make these as- 
surances tally with the fact that the first race was due 
September 28 and must be postponed. But then came 
Captain Griffith with his tale of having raced the yacht 
for a day without gaining on her any to speak of; and at 
st, just as we were preparing to read her obituary after 
she herself turned up, rather the worse for wear, but 
»; and we were to have the race (on October 5). 
She was a pretty boat—‘‘a bonnie wee craft ’’—as we 
n began to call her, with our Scotch accent; 
ugh why Scotch, since the race was with Britain and 
owner’s lineage Irish, has never clearly appeared. 
was pretty above water, and underneath was 
sterious; and it is no use denying that in the course of 
w days we had talked ourselves into feeling secretly a 
scared. We always are scared in these cases; for 
have a very modest opinion of our abilities, 
ch is the reason we assert ourselves so loudly, and are 


best 


she 


y we 


uproariously delighted when we win after all, as we 

nvariably do. We anxiously awaited the day of revela- 

in the drydock; and when it came, we felt no better. 

\ very fine boat! Nevertheless, we went defiantly and 

iccepted the long end of the odds. Perhaps the best way 

to keep one’s courage up is to bet against our appre- 
hensions, 

Bre’r Dunraven, he lay low. But there 
ufidence about him that was trying to our nerves, 3e- 
les, would he have brought over his women if he had 

not been dead sure of taking the trick ? We chatted with 
Skipper Cranfield. He was genial, reticent, also rosily 
mnifident. He was understood, of course, to be the best 
skipper in England. The crew was the crew in 
England. Mr. Watson, canny Scot, was dryly and curtly, 
ugh politely, confident. He had no fault—strange,to 
say—to find with his boat. Sailmaker Ratsey was the 
est sailmaker in England. He had done the work of his 
fe for the Valkyrie. In short, there was no comfort to 
e got from our friends the enemy; only, if they got good 
odds, they were not above taking our money. Oh, that 


was a rosy 


best 





Cup! Could it be that this was our off-year, and we 
were about to. No, no! The centerboard for- 
ever! But why should our representatives think it neces- 


sary to concede to the challenger every request that the 
most unbridled imagination and assurance 
could prompt him to ask ? A one-gun start ?—and it was 
‘“nown that the Valkyric could spin round on her heel 
teetotum ! 

hen came the measurements for allowance. It is now 
believed that after they had emptied the Valkyrie of 
everything else movable, they finished by scraping the 
paint and varnish off the cabin walls. Mr. Watson 
himself rather painfully conspicuous at this juncture; he 
had evidently gained his experience among gentlemen 
who were not above a little cheating, when the adver- 
sary’s back was turned. Mr. Watson’s Scotch 


bottomless 


ke a 


made 


nose fol- 
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lowed our measurer about very closely. 


40 sec. third of a 
Dunraven continued most 
fault with us. In return for our giving him 


Allowance, 1 m 


Over a mile in a good breeze But 


gracious and found very 


all and more 


than all that he could ask for, and extolling him ast 
finest specimen yet known to us of the man and the sports 
man; and even—I believe—finding something compliment 


ary to say about the appearance of the ladies of his party 

in return for this he admitted that his treatment had been 

courteous. It is true that there is a certain condescension 

in foreigners ! 

His Lord- 
that he 

not 


An earnest effort was now made to obtain for 
ship the precise article of Valkyrie weather’ 
was pleased to desire. It 
Indeed that particular brand of we 
probably never yet appeared on this side of the Atlantic 
we tried 
that blew his sails 
they have at home, you know. 
his liking. The 
signed to favor centerboards; whereas what he required 
was English Channel water, of which we had none. En- 
glish Channel water, we learned, had a peculiar effect on 
keel boats, enabling them to sail faster than other kinds 
of boats, 

As time went on the painful fact leaked out that the 
Vigilant was not the sort of boat that His Lordship would 
have chosen to oppose the Valkyrie. The Vigilant was 
a toy boat, a play boat, a machine boat, a trick boat; in 
a word, hardly the boat that an English gentleman cares 
to be seen in company with. After the races were over 
we offered him a match with our own modest Keel boat, the 
Colonia; but His Lordship had urgent business in Eng- 
land, and could not for more racing. We had to 
swallow our mortification, and go on with what we had 
The English boat had the ocean, she was a sea 
boat; a real boat; a serious, practical, bona fide boat. It 


is to be feared that we were 
successful. ither has 
him with all kinds, from a dead calm toa gale 
to shreds; but it was not the thing 
Neither was our water to 
showed him were all 


specimens we ae- 


stop 
crossed 
was a shame to belittle such a boat by starting her against 


our own grotesque and concoction; but it 
had to be done; and Dunraven was so true a sportsman 


preposterous 


and so complete a gentleman that he did not actually 
refuse to fulfill his engagement; and the first race 


Was on. 

There was a gentleman named Kerr—his name was 
spelled in that way, instead of in the abbreviated form 
common with us, and in order to avoid mistakes we were 
directed to pronounce it to rhyme with tar—who went on 
the Vigilant in the races in order to make sure that we 
had no steam-engine on board. His testimony was em- 
phatic to the effect that the Valkyrie, though technically 
beaten in all three races, achieved a moral victory in all, 
and was out of sight the better boat of the two. He said, 
in reference to the sticking of our centerboard in the last 
race, that it was nething of the sort; so far from retard- 
ing, it rather helped us, to be unable to move it up or 
down; and that the fleet of steamers which came to view 
the races, though they did not interfere with the Vigilant, 
always contrived, with diabolic ingenuity, to prevent the 
Valkyrie from making the particular evolution at the 
critical moment which would have enabled her 
us hull down at the finish. Mr. Kerr was a relative of 
Dunraven, and was understood to say the things which 
that true sportsman and noble lord was too kind to give 
utterance to himself. His Lordship would sit at his din- 
ner-table and sip his liquor in a condition of exhaustion 
and medesty, while Mr. Kerr would stand upand instruct 
the reporters. 

We did the best thing we could, short of letting the 
English boat come in ahead—which we were really phys- 
ically unequal to doing, because she resolutely refused 
to sail as fast as one of our own third-raters, and we were 
not sufficiently expert seamen to hold the Vigilant back 
until she could pass us. We did the best we could—we 
praised the British skipper for his steering, and the tars 
Twice, itis true, in 


to leave 


for the way they handled the ropes 
spite of our admiration, they permitted us to blunder 
across the starting-line first; but when they did get over 
ahead they showed us some jockeying tricks which we 
may or may not in the future, 
but which hitherto have been relegated to professionals 
in sport, who are “ out for the stuff,’ and not for glory 


bring ourselves to adopt 


On the other hand, we abused our own mariners 
in season and out. They hung in stays; they pinched 
till the leach shook; they made long or short legs in 


the wrong places; they got caught in eddies, and held in 
irons: their balloon-jib taken aback; and, in 
short, keel-hanled the bowsprit and reefed the capstan on 
Moreover, the personnel of the 


they got 


the slightest provocation. 
crew resembled the army that consisted of fifty officers and 
six privates; everybody was captain, and all were issuing 
incompatible orders. It was quite disgraceful, and not a 
bit Bristol-fashion. We didn’t 
wouldn’t have won, only—only we 


sail against 


deserve to wil 
had the Valkyrie to 


; and we 


fter all is said and done, we owe a special d 
gratitude to the reporters of the daily press 
yeoman’s work and deserve thanks and credit. ‘They cov- 
ered the ground, and the sea, too; nothing escaped them; 
they saw it all, described it all three times over « 
and asked all the questions that we all were wanting to 
Incidentally, they drew 


very day, 


have asked, besides many others. 
portraits of all the dramatis person@ so minute, graphic 
and lifelike, that should we ever meet the originals, we 
should recognize sight. Even Mr. Watson’s 
Scotch brogue, which came out the more he was excited, 


them on 


was produced with really masterly accuracy by at least 
one unknown young of the He migit 
put off the interview till after dinner, if he liked; our re- 


gentleman press 
porter could wait; and when at last the question-time 
arrived, he knew just where to apply the probe, and did 
apply it with a frank 
tion of what the public wanted, such as aroused my most 
sincere admiration, for and I only w 
fellows always had as good and worthy occasion for their 
skill as the yacht races afforded them. They will do what- 
ever they are assigned to do; but they are much more at 


straightforwardness and apprecia- 


one; sh these young 


o 
their ease when t subject is aw y than w 
isn’t; and, of course, their achieve t much better 
worth reading 
Nearly all them displayed a vmour f nau il 
knowledge and a command of a marine vocabulary w 
inclined one to think that they must all have bee re 
cruited from the Sargasso Sea, where the solidest la is 





nothing but floating seaweed But this did not 





them from riva iam Black and Clarke Russe in 
marine word-painting and figures of imagination. The 
yachts were lovely maidens coquetting with Neptune and 
Boreas; and draped in snowy raiment, which fluttere n 
the breeze, or depended gracefully over thei nder 


limbs; or they were off round the flag-buoy like a 


ened deer, or like a fleeing coyote or they battled stern!y 
for the lead, like trusty champions, and “showed their 
British’ or Yankee “ pluck” by never ceasing to sail on 
whichever was in the lead. Each paper had its special 
‘expert,’ of course, who described the race with sciet 


with all the 
hitches in their 


tific, rigorous precision, tacks, reaches, ru 
luffs, legs and 
but 
and 
the humorous aspects of the day were 


tention also. 


hings, right order and cor 


for 
forgotte! 


catenation ;: those of us who cared 


sentiment, 


enthusiasm picturesqueness were not and 
their due at 
the 


and at the end we had 


given 
There were character-studies of specta 
tors as well as of the combatants; 
a plentiful record of the opinion of every one of conse 
quence on the events of the day 


next day but one. 


and the prospects of the 
It was a huge and difficult canvas that 
these young scribes had to fill; and they filled it honestly 
and effectively Whatever 
tion in the races, the rep 


else did not answer expecta 
rters did 

Now that it is all over, and His Lordship has gone home, 
that he quite 


He had a nice boat; 


it is proper to say miscalculated the 


had set himself 


but she had no bu 


ness with the Vigilant. He was treated with—to say the 
least of it—all the consideration he deserved; in spite of 
which, he—like most of his countrymen—barely got away 


a cad He 


cannot 


himself down 
how to take athrashing; he 
to admit his glaring infer 


without writing does not know 
bring himself frankly 
ority; he is as full of excuses as 
aship’s biscuit of weevils, and none of them (to vary the 
figure) will hold water He did 


ity and ability of his own boat; he is ignorant 





not even know the 
to this day 
whether or not he had her ballasted right toelicit her best 
performance, 
on a race when no wind, on 
that he might his fluke of 
ahead of us; and both he and we 
tion of having sailed on the last day, when the breeze he 
had for blew him out of the water, anc 
even the Vigilant was unable to do herself justice. A yaclit 
should never race in a reefing breeze, especially a freshet 
ing one; it gives too much for 
for skill 

But all’s well that ends well, and the Cup is ours. Th 
may be a bad old world, but we contrive, occasionally, t 
have lots of fun in it, thanks to the yachting clubs. 

Al 


He showed bad judgment, 
the forlorn chance 
the first day, and drift 
must 


too, In insisting 
there was 
repeat 
share the indiscre- 


been clamoring 


room luck, and too little 


, 


‘, / 7~—-—— 
lela ~ JT And 


‘ ae. es 
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COMPROMISE on the silver question is probable. 

IT is now officialiy denied that the Duke of Connaught 
was shielded by being kept in a place of safety at the bat- 
tle of Tel-el-Kebir 
have the opportunity of denying the story as absurd, un- 
true and ul 


General Wolseley says he is glad to 


generous 

Look here, this thing must stop. Here is Mr. Richard 
Croker, head of Tammany, head of racing, a big gun 
among the real estate men, and finally controller of two 
papers both not daily. And the worst of it is his 
papers, are well managed, succeed and are quite piquant 
and newsy. What next? 

MARSHAL MACMAHON 
until Sebastopol fell 
from the Eglise des Invalides in Paris 
22, the Avelan, and other Russiar 
cers, at the special request of the Czar, paid last honot 
to the remains of the dead hero. Madame MacMahon re 
Muester, 
a token of deep sym 


Hew S- 


took the Malakoff and held it 
At the State funeral, in his honor 
Sunday, October 
Russian admiral, offi- 





ceived a message from Count 





Van German 


bassador to France, saying that as 





pathy Emperor W imi has charged him to deposit a 
wreath upon the coffin of the field marshal. The old and 
the recent hostilities were hushed at the soldier’s bie 

THE Norwegian poet and novelist, Bjoernse: 
posed to criticise the women of the United State ! 
are clever,” he says, ‘‘ with a sort of superficial flin 
cleverness They cannot lose themse es j a grent 
thought or in a great idea and learn the blessedness « 
living for something better than vanity and flirtat ana 


foolish tittle-tattle.”’ Great thoughts are not used 
American women to lose themselves in. Bios en 
not know what he is talking about, when he asserts that 
vanity, flirtation and tittle-tattle are attributes of 9 
women of the United States; and as he certainly ought ta 
know better, the only explanation is that he was lost 
some ‘“‘great thought’ when the assertion crept 

ously in upon him. As for tittle-tattle—that is nothir 


usually, but ibout other Bjoernsen hag 


rabout the 


per pie as 


talking 
f knowing anythi 


done in this case, without 


This wholesale criticism of the womer portion of sixt 
five million people is growing very tiresome to the m« 
If Bjoernsen does not like the women of the I 
States, or the United States itself—why, Norway 

up there among the pines. Whether he stays ath 


comes here he ought to speak the truth especially 


womet! 





ANTHONY Comsrock October 19 arrested P D 
Daggett of Buffalo on a change of send se ep 
ures through the mails. The defense is that 1 ures 
were sent only to physicians Daggett was , 
thousand dollars ba Physicians ought t protec 
tion as well as the rest of ie decent pub 
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OUR NAVAL NAMESAKE—THE GREAT ARMORED CRUISER * NEW YORK. 
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OF W. W. ASTOR, “THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


(See page 7.) 





THE ENGLISH HOME AND FAMILY 
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Ke pia rik has 
l of the countr 
W he n Ne York he 
) t the luZa Ss apartments facing 
(* ark rou i 00KS an 
h 
H I 
| " I sp Oo him abou . 
home. The « pes di cannot, in the nature of 
ys, ¢ } ‘ t es whic i€ 
i ! ‘ es is 1 ( is to SA that 
fi I f ac the noma ine gy life mus 
‘ 1 I 0 
itG I I e early Phat some 
( ibout eight « cl Otl wetor ndeed nearly 
ull of n eligh slumbering till noo Not so Nat 
G \ > etin i g about the hour mentioned 
ibove 1 tithfu 1 looks after the cold bath. 
Nat mak i var e rule to take a plunge in cold 
wat If his teet) hatter, so much the merrier, for 
t ] y I e has no pa This pleasure over, 
the comedian ca for hisriding suit. While he is putting 
‘ the swagger garments, if you were outside, in the 


square, you would see a liveried servant bringing around 
brown horse, with a loose-flowing mane and 
the bright morning 


named 


a strapping 
sides fairly glisten i 
sunlight It is Mizzoura, or, as Nat 
this Chicago horse Mizzoura, after my play, and, like the 
Mizzoura’s hoofs clatter 


tail, whose sleek 
says, ‘I 


piece, it is the best I ever had 
gayly over the cobbles, and away goes the actor for a fine 
spin in famous Central Park. He is a good horseman; 
Mizzoura is the second animal he has owned. After a two- 
hour run up and down the shady paths the actor turns 
his horse’s head for the hotel. His valet is in waiting. 
Mr. Goodwin believes in the merits of rubbing and mas- 
sage, It might be said that his physical training, his daily 


exercise, is as severe as that of any rising young athlete 
in the crack New York pugilistic clubs. Such an appetite 
as the comedian brings with him to the table! It is 


worthy of a farmhand in harvest-time 
letters 
It consists of plays 


Player-folk receive many, ofttimes strange, 


The Goodwin mail is always bulky 
in manuscript, in requests fo. autographs, in requests for 
advice, in requests for a loan, in requests for anything and 
everything under the sun, from billet-doux to borrowing 
r. All these letters must be answered, and 


a theatrical wig 

the hours speed by to the musical sputter of the pen. 
“Do lL get many plays Sent me for examination ?” asks 

Mr. Goodwin respo haven’t you sent 


* to my query 





NAT GOODWIN ON HIS HORSE MIZZOURI 


n or so What, you have not? Well, then you 
are an exceptior I thought that every writer in the 





country had singled out my defenseless head at which to 





fire manuscripts! See that trunk over in the corner, the 
big black one, all battered and jammed and plastered 
with express tickets Well, that follows me all over the 
country. It contains manuscript submitted to me. I call 

The Morgue.’ I do not know how many hundred 
plays it ho ind more are arriving daily. Whenever I 
find an opportunity, which, as a rule, is daily, I plunge 
headlong into the mass, culling, sorting, reading, select- 


rejecting. You see, an actor, these days, must be 


something of an editor as well as a player. I will say, 
} 


though, that I faithfully read everything that is sent to 





me, from the first page to the last, seeking everywhere for 
a novel idea, a good situation, a dramatic presentation, a 
unique theme. It is hard work, but it must be done, both 


in justice to myself and the writers. I wish you would 


make it plain that no one who writes a play need hesitate 


about submitting his work to me; nothing is ever pigeon- 
l ul s rejected, only the kindest words of 
el 1 ement a mmpany it back to the author.” 

What percentage of plays do you find available } 

1 shou say not more than one—maybe two—in a 
thousat rough, isn’t ? Well, it is true, never- 
ul t 

l ufte is now early gone Nat Goodwin 
likes the fre ) It is part of | mature When 
he is nh t fie Ss t Lit { he parks 
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ur quares of the sus cities he enters, seeking N ré 
i own haunt His horse Mizzoura accompanie m 

verywher A ca ige ride in Central Park now fol- 
Ju isd K comes ¢ the actor returns from his 

ri and takes a cheo it the hotel, his 
home Then he dresses carefully for the evening and 
yut in the SY stree pursuing his way with long 


swinging steps toward the theatre, which is several miles 


ney downtown it is not at all unlikely 
e clubs, say the “ Lambs 
drinking B 


stories of the day. Mr. 


iway. On the jour 





that he will drop in at some of tl 


lades to be found, 





where there are ever jolly b 
and S., and passing the good 
Goodwin has two dogs, which he occasionally uses in his 
hero in ** Mizzoura.” 


plays. One, a half-Spitz, is quite a 





NAT GOODWIN. 


Of this pet Nat told a yarn the other day at the ‘“ Lambs.” 
He said: 

‘Boys, I am no believer in superstition, as are most 
players. I had thirteen members in my last company, 
and have thirteen in the present one, and, up to date, have 
experienced no bad luck. I come on the stage carrying 
one of the dogs in my arms, pretending, according to the 
plot, that the animal’s leg is broken. ‘The lines are like 
this: ‘Well, I took him into Clark’s drug store and had 
him fixed up.’. Now, then, it actually chanced the other 
night that a beam fell on my half-Spitz, breaking his leg. 
I ordered one of the boys to hunt up a dog doctor; and I 
will eat my hat if the man he found wasn’t really named 
Clark! Why, when I heard the coincidence I shivered ; 
there seemed to be something uncanny about the similarity 
of the two names and the make-believe and the real acci- 
dent. And then, to add to my fears, the next thing I 
knew the dog was chained up to the wall, waiting for his 
cue, when a piece of the plaster overhead suddenly 
dropped, breaking his other leg, and Clark the real, not 
Clark the unreal, had to be called in again; so that my 
poor half-Spitz is now going around with two of his legs 
in splints, with the two Clarks in constant attendance! I 
tell you, boys, there is something wrong about this, and, 
as an actor, I am justified in thinking that the * hoodoo’ is 
working!” 

Mr. Goodwin goes on the stage at half after eight. 
Concerning his theatre life, as Jim Radburn, in ‘ Miz- 
zoura,”’ it is not the purpose of this article to tell. When 
the play is ended the man takes up again his busy exist- 
ence off the boards. He is there, in Delmonico’s, sitting 
unconcernedly at table—where ? Why, in the ‘“‘ haunted 
corner!” Yes, there is such an incongruous spot in this 
aristocratic restaurant And here, to-night, Nat Goodwin 
has seated himself, and before him is a light supper which 
he is enjoying with a friend. Then the pair light their 
cigars and sit and chat in luxurious ease, while the 
throngs pass and repass before the gleaming windows, 
while carriages bearing the fashionables of the town roll 
along, and while a distinguished company of clubmen, 
millionaires and notables of State and national importance 
come and go on every hand, in the famous dining hall of 
of Delmonico, the prince of caterers. 

The comedian retires early. Twelve o’clock usually 
finds him again in his rooms at the Plaza Hotel 

Nat Goodwin studies hard and long. In time, he ex- 
pects to take the place one day to be vacated by the im- 
mortal Jefferson. In this ambition Mr. Goodwin’s friends 
share; nor do they’ see any reason why he may not ulti- 
mately succeed in his high aspiration. 

here on the table the midnight lamp is burning. Be- 
fore him is his new play for the coming season. Between 
now and dawn, in hours snatched from sleep, much—so 
much—must needs be done ! 

Let us leave him here, under the midnight lamp, to his 
own reflections and to his fondest hopes and dreams. 
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A CRITICISM ON CRITICISM. 


THAT able and nervous writer, Mr. H. H. Boyesen, has 
lately thrust his head into a hornet’s nest by denouncing 
the work of Mr. Rider Haggard as trashy and of slight 
concern, Mr. Boyesen’s dislike is palpably vented upon the 
rather zigzag and hysteric romance “she.” Of “ Allar 
Quatermain” or of ‘King Solomon’s Mines,” by the same 
author, he makes no mention. And yet these tales are, to 
my thinking, admirable in every way. Especially should 
I feel disposed to give “ Allan Quatermain”’ unstinted 
praise. If De Foe were alive to-day he would have loved 
it; and we must either sweep aside all such imaginative 
narration as a worthless phase of literature or else accept 
in good faith the adventurous and extraordinary, even 
when managed so deftly by the chronicler of * Robinson 
Crusoe.” But “ Allan Quatermain” isnot merely a work 
of this gallantand intrepid type. It is perfumed, at times, 
by a rich and vivid poetry. Its truly magnificent battle- 
its only claim to distinction, since the 
whole episode of the two sister queens, reigning together 
in a stately and noble city near a lake of surpassing 
beauty and with an ancestry of strange, lordly and fasci- 
nating traditions, must be viewed as a species of creative 
effort quite outside the limits of De Foe’s range and depth. 
He might, if he were living to-day, have painted the 
batile-scenes, but there are many pages of colorful and 
dramatie writing in ‘ Allan Quatermain ”’ which he could 
not possibly have equaled. And given avast unknown 
country like the interior of the African continent, why 
has not Mr. Rider Haggard a right to people it with what 
men and women he pleases? Even admitting that sucha 
realm as the one he so brilliantly describes has hardly a 
single chance in a thousand of existing there, why should 
even the realists quarrel with him on this account? The 
great point with all fiction is to portray human nature in 
faithful and unexaggerated hues. Mr. Haggard has here 
chosen a fanciful environment for his dramatis persone, 
but by no means an impossible one. If Mr. Boyesen re- 
fuses to call his work a novel, all well and good, Let us 
then call it a poem in prose. In Mr. Boyesen’s own 
charming poetic endeavors we have clear proof that 
he is far from despising narrative poetry. He has him- 
self told stories in verse; why should not Mr. Haggard 
tell one that is a poem yet non-metrical in its medium 
of expression ? 

The great trouble with most modern realists in fiction 
is that they insist too strongly upon being documentary. 
Do they not forget that the novel of contemporary man- 
ners and actions need not be the only novel worthy of 
high critical respect ?, It seems to me that they err in 
wishing the novelist to trench upon the province of the 
historian. Unless I am greatly wrong the novelist may 
have either Sixth Avenue or Sumatra for his locale, so 
long as the characters that he depicts are natural and hu- 
man. Mr. Boyesen is quite right, from my standpoint, in 
objecting to “She” as an entity that never was on sea or 
land, and that it is frivolous to describe. But even the 
success of ‘‘She”’ as a work of fiction might be applauded 
by spiritualists, theosophists and persons of that mental 
strain. I imagine that Mr. Sinnett, who wrote ‘“ Esoteric 
Buddhism” and other works wholly at odds with modern 
rationalistic thought, might tell us that “She” is not in 
the least an idle performance, and that the continued ex- 
istence of somebody for six or even ten thousand years 
might not at all clash with popular creeds concerning the 
laws of cause and effect. 

This would be a new critical outlook. I do not for an 
instant wish to assert that it would be a veracious one. 
But how about the final veracity of any criticism what- 
How about a criterion of literary judgment ? 
Have we a criterion of beauty, power, pathos, humor, 
subtlety, eloquence in any artistic work? A real science 
of estheticism might make us unerring umpires if only 
But do we possess it? Are we not hope- 
lessly without it? We say of a sunset, a dawn, a flower, 
a tree, that it is beautiful—and why? We say of a bog, a 
toad, a worm, an ape, that it is ugly—and why? In 
neither case have we any lucid conception. Certain odors 
appeal to us as pleasant, others as nauseous. But we can 
explain only with an equal vagueness of definition their 
powers of charm or repulse. 

Hence, as | understand it, and as | quite fail to see that 
it should be otherwise understood, criticism has no basis 
whatever upon exact thought, and, therefore, has no 
right to deal in arbitrary assertions. To-day Mr. Howells 
has his opinion of what the novel should be and has 
shrewdly and strikingly expressed it. But Mr. Andrew 
Lang has his opinion, and Mr. Maurice Thompson has his, 
and you have yours, perhaps, my good reader, and each 
differs from the other, and who shall declare which is the 
irrepealable truth? Indeed, is there any irrepealable 
truth to be arrived at? We know that certain tribes on 
this planet have held that their women are made more 
attractive by putting rings through their noses and stain- 
ing their teeth black. Mr. Ruskin, with all his bounteous 
and prismatic rhetoric, could never explain to us just wh)/ 
black teeth in women are hideous, and just why a ring 
pendant from the feminine nose is more out of place ther 
than when it pierces the lobe of the feminine ear. As : 
fact, all criticism not only may but must be resolved int: 
one formula—that of comparative discussion. The stand 
ards which we set up are of necessity arbitrary ones 
John Stuart Mill, that marvelous thinker, has boldly as 
serted that another planet wherein two and two make five 
Is not another planet likewise con 


scenes are not 


ever ? 


we possessed it. 


is wholly conceivable. 
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ceivable wherein our ugliness is its beauty, our harmony 
its discord, and so on through the whole esthetic scale ? 
The more one ponders on these pregnant and drastic 
questions the more one realizes not only the empiric and 
partial quality of all human knowledge but the futility 
and insecurity of all literary criticism. Men of Mr. 
Howells’s, Mr. Boyesen’s, Mr. Maurice Thompson’s and 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s intellectual equipment are precisely 
those whom the searching scientific light of the present 
wonderful century should have made clearly aware of 
their own inevitable limitations. Each of these men is 
amply empowered to write keen things about what he 
thinks the novel ought to be, but none of them is able 
to construct any infallible code of laws whereby its future 
shall receive ideal and unerring governance. 

One criterion we do possess, in the transient term of 
years called human life, and that is a criterion of ethics, 
of morality, of worldly and social conduct. The splendid 
logic of Mr. Herbert Spencer has made this plain to us (I 
know of no book more wise and valuable than his “ Data 
of Ethies’’), and the realm of artistic employment would 
indeed be blessed if its denizens could tell as surely why a 
good novel or poem is really good as you, I or any of our 
fellow-mortals not sunk in helpless ignorance can tell the 
policy and common sense of keeping the ‘Ten Command- 
ments. But the genius who could devise for us any irre- 
fragable rules of literary execution would have to be even 
greater than a Homer, a Dante, a Shakespeare and a 
Goethe all resolved into one. Therefore, I am tempted to 
hint, a stronger savor of modesty might better become 
the dicta laid down to-day by some of our most apt and 
erudite essayists. ‘‘Mon opinion est de n’avoir pas 
opinion,” that brilliant French writer, Anatole France, 
recently made one of his characters declare, in a novel of 
surprising pith and grasp. This, of course, is throwing 
up the sponge with a vengeance. But it is better to 
throw up the sponge than to go on fighting against pre- 
posterous odds. And since opinions concerning every 
known subject may be said to grow on bushes, not to 
possess one concerning any subject would be a state of 
the most factitious and posing passivity. Still, at the 
same time, it is well to bear in mind that between opinion 
and proof often stretches a wide gulf. To swing a stout 
bridge across this gulf is no easy bit of engineering. Our 
serene-brained scientists of criticism have not yet arrived, 
and if ever they do arrive, they. will probably not be 
critics at all, but genuine discoverers. 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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MR. ASTOR’S ENGLISH HOME. 


IT IS RICH IN TRADITIONS AND ROMANTIC ANECDOTE.—HOW 
“THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY ” HAS ENGRAFTED 
HIMSELF UPON A FOREIGN SOIL. 


Sy 6)HE surmise—half in jest and half in earnest— 
that Mr. Waldorf Astor will be the next En- 
glishman to come over and contest America’s 
right to the Cup, brings to mind very forcibly 
the fact that the head of the great millionaire 
house of Astor has actually deserted his coun- 
try, and that his country now realizes it and 
accepts him as a citizen of a foreign land. Mr. 
Astor is now firmly engrafted on British soil. And has 
accepted not only its hospitalities—about which every one 
knows—but its manners, its customs and its industries. 
Even its traditions, its superstitions and its folk-lore, 
which are commonly supposed to belong only to the most 
patriotic of country folk, have all become of interest to 
the now British Mr. Astor, and are enjoyed and reveled 
in by him as though he had grown up knowing them and 
had breathed them in with his schoolboy days. 

The Stars and Stripes are all forgotten—not a rag of 
an American flag flutters from the stone battlements of 
Cliveden. And within its walls there is no sign of the 
patriotic pictures of America. There is no George Wash- 
ington with immortal sword, no stately likeness of Martha 
Washington, no ‘‘ Surrender of Cornwallis,” dear to every 
frequenter of picture galleries; no hint of the ‘ Boston 
Tea-Party,” which every American boy, however poor and 
ill-educated, knows about and has cut from the pages of 
some old book. 

Instead of these the Astor picture gallery, although 
vast, has historic English pictures, a French “section” 
and a whole Italian ‘‘wing.’’ But never a breath of any- 
thing which is distinctively American. 








THE NEW HOME AT CLIVEDEN. 

When not hard at work on his magazine, the Pall Mall 
Magazine, or his newspaper, Mr. Astor spends his time at 
home in Cliveden, the beautiful place he has just bought 
of the Duke of Westminster. 

Cliveden is nearly ten miles long and more than ten 
miles in breadth, if the long, irregular juts which the 
borders of the estate take can all be counted in as part 
of the width. The name of Cliveden applies not, as many 
suppose, to the residence alone, but to the entire property ; 
so that all the Astor gardeners and workmen can be said 
to live at Cliveden—just as at a station or in a small vil- 
lage. The Astor residence itself is usually called “ The 
Mansion” by the family and the servants, to distinguish 
it from the many lodges and small residences on the 
place. 

Cliveden cost Mr. Astor about thirty thousand pounds. 
The real price was just that sum, or about one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. But the Duke of Westminster, 
who owned it and who had been renting it to Mr. Astor 
at a moderate rental, consented to ‘“‘come down” on the 
sum a little. 

And now came the little deal which brought up the 
price and sustained the noble duke’s reputation for penu- 
riousness. 

When the purchase bargain had been made, and just 
as the papers were about to be signed, Mr. Astor made 
the discovery that on account of the five thousand pounds 
which the duke had consented to ‘throw off” of the 
original price of thirty thousand pounds certain valuable 
historical relics were to be removed from Cliveden. 
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Among these relics was a chair of very heavy carved 
wood which stands by a north window in one of the tur- 
rets. And another was a huge stone called the ‘ Shrews- 
bury stone ”’ which is rolled in the grass about five hundred 
feet away from the house on the wildest side of the man- 
sion. Other relics were included. 

When Mr. Astor could bring himself to understand 
that even the stone relics were to be removed he hastened 
to pay the full purchase money. And the Duke of West- 
minster, who is said to be the most commercial of all the 
British nobility, and the driver of the hardest bargains, 
again carried his point. 

CLOSING UP THE GROUNDS. 

Mr. Astor’s first move on taking possession of Cliveden 
was to close it to all picnickers. 

Cliveden lies on the Thames River near Maidenhead, 
and between London and Reading. It is, therefore, in 
the most favorable spot in the world for picnic parties, 
going both up and down the Thames, to land, And for 
years its former owner has been glad to increase his popu- 
larity with the people by allowing them to come as often 
as they pleased and hold their holiday carnivals on his 
land. On holidays—there have in former days often been 
as many as fifty parties of merrymakers encamped along 
the shores of Cliveden, while at wharves built by the 
duke the boats waited to carry them back to London. 

But Mr. Astor, who is now ‘‘a man without a country,” 
did not care for that kind of popularity. He reasoned 
that where the common people would feel gratitude to 
the duke and would guard his property, they would feel 
privileged on the land of a foreigner and would turn 
liberty to license. 

So the historic old grounds were closed up early in the 
summer; and a wail went up from the people who had 
always regarded Cliveden as their own for merrymaking 
purposes—a wail which found its echo in the press of one 
of the daily papers devoted to the interests of the 
“masses’’; and which gave Mr. Astor his first insight of 
the fact that the English press can sting as well as can 
the American press. 

Each of the wharves along Cliveden—and there are 
now just twelve of them—is converted into a flowery 
lodge, where dwell the keeper, who must always be on 
hand to ward off people, and a noble greyhound, who 
serves the double purpose of making picturesque the 
bank and of giving the alarm in case of approach. These 
greyhounds are part of the famous pack which Mr. Astor 
had brought from Italy for his son while the family were 
still in this country. 

ANECDOTES ABOUT CLIVEDEN. 

Cliveden is rich in romantic history. Even in England, 
where time has furnished stories and legends to hang 
around each moss-grown stone and each overhanging 
tree, the estate which now belongs to our countryman is 
one of the richest to be found in interesting anecdote. 
Indeed, it was this fact which brought the place to Mr. 
Astor’s serious attention. 

Going out there one day many years ago with the 
Duke of Westminster, Mr. Astor made a tour of the 
grounds, listened to the stories of the place and was 
enchanted. ‘It will be just the scene for my new his- 
torical novel, ‘Nourhalmal,’ ” he is reported to have said 
to a friend. 

And the Duke of Westminster, with rare tact, related 
how he himself had bought the estate from the Duke of 
Sutherland, on account of the very same historical asso- 
ciations which fascinated Mr. Astor; and how much he 
regretted that a long sojourn in India made the keeping of 
the place too much of an extravagance. 

The “Shrewsbury stone” referred to before and the 
heavy chair have both a history strangely linked with 
each other. And thisis the story as it is now told to visit- 
ors at Cliveden. 

Charles il., who was, more than any other mon- 
arch, extremely fond of his favorites, bought the tract 
of land where Cliveden now is, and, having built a 
costly house on it, presented the land, house and all, to 
George, Duke of Buckingham, who was the good com- 
rade of the king and the acknowledged favorite at court. 

George, however, was so fond of his king that he would 
not leave the castle, even for so lovely a retreat as Clive- 
den, and so for years it was closed, being opened only 
once a year by the order of the noble owner, who did not 
visit it in all this time. But there came a day when 
Cliveden served the favorite of the king in good stead. 

George, who is known in history as the hero of many 
love affairs, found himself seriously involved in a love 
entanglement with the Countess of Shrewsbury, who was 
the prettiest woman in all England. The countess loved 
him and he loved the countess. And so desperately 
were they devoted to each other that nothing less than an 
elopement would do. 

King Charles was taken into the confidence of the lov- 
ing couple. But it is safe to say that the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, the husband of the countess, was not so favored. 

The king advised—so the story goes—a hasty retreat to 
Cliveden, where the enamored duke and the lovely countess 
could remain until things had been satisfactorily ex- 
plained to the earl, who would, no doubt, smile indul- 
gently upon the little episode when he should be made to 
understand that by means of it the loveliest woman in 
England would be made happy, and all would henceforth 
be well. 

But alas for human plans! Even those of royalty 
gang aft agley! The Earl of Shrewsbury heard of the 
intended flight and utterly refused to see things in a ra- 
tional way. He wanted to have the blood of the destroyer 
of his home and the taker-away of his wife. And to 
Cliveden he fled after it, just an hour behind the eloping 
couple, who were traveling as if with wings on their 
feet. 

\\ hen the Earl of Shrewsbury arrived at Cliveden it 
one of the 





was to see his wife and the duke smiling a 
windows. 

‘‘Go you into one of those small windowless cham- 
bers,” the duke is reported to have said to the lady, ‘and 


~1 


I will go forth and rid us of it hateful presence He 
shall trouble us no more!” 

And the countess did as she was bid, even covering het 
ears to hear no sound of the fray. At length, her curiosity 
getting the better of her sensibilities, she climbed upon the 
heavy oaken chair and looked out of a tiny window just in 
time to see her husband run through and through by the 
sword of her lover 

Of course all was rejoicing in the stone castle, and a 
pleasant honeymoon was spent. While the considerate 
duke, in his efforts to make everything more than harmo 
nious for the delicate nerves of his lady-love, caused a 


great rock to be rolled over the scene of the carnage, lest 
the blood-stained place offend her beautiful eyes. Once 
in 1795, and again in 1830, Cliveden was partly burned 
down, but was all rebuilt in 1848 by the Duke of Suthe1 
land, who carried out a fad of the period for mak a 
very large inside court 

THE PLACE FOR A LITTERATEUR. 

To tell half the stories about Cliveden would be impos 
sible. It is full of them. There is one which tells how 
the first fire was caused by a lady-of-honor who was read 
ing some love letters from the king, and, when nearly de- 
tected in the act, threw her letters into the big firepiace, 
whence they blazed forth, setting fire to the draperies and 
the unhappy maid-of-honor’s own gown, seriously burn- 
ing her and destroying the whole north tower of the house. 
While a second fire was caused by a dispute one Hallow- 
een, when a jealous dame hurled a blazing log across 
the great dining-room after the retreating forms of her 
spouse and a prettier woman 

Other anecdotes are purely historical. And to those 
who are honored with an invitation to visit the Waldorf 
Astor family they are a source of never-failing interest 

Mrs. Astor, who was a Miss Paul of Philadelphis 
a natural fondness for traditions of all kinds, and is en- 
couraging her young son to gather them all for permanent 


nas 





preservation in book form when he shall have come into 
his father’s full taste for the making of books 
So, all things considered, Mr. Astor—if he must forsake 


his country—could not have done a wiser thing than settle 
at a magnificent country-place and devote himself to liter 
ature. The literary path always leads past the doors of 
the best society. And what with the Astor money and 


the Astor refinement, it will be only a few years before 
all thoughts of being an alien are banished 

Still, to us on this side, Mr. Astor must always be ‘‘a 
man withoutacountry ”; a man who would take the Cap 
from the land where he got his birth and his money; a 
man who must listen to traditions instead of breathing 
them in; a man who must have either a sore or a sour 
place in his heart, or he could never have run up the red 
and blue flag without showing just a glimpse of the beau 
tiful Stars and Stripes beneath. AUGUSTA PRESCOTT 


-—_ <> 
THE LITTLE TUMBLER. 

DRAW on a visiting card the figure of a clown with legs 
and arms outstretched. Cut it out with a sharp pair of 
scissors, Take an ordinary penholder and pierce the body 
of the figure in the middle of the back with the point of 
the pen. Hold a pair of scissors horizontally in the hand 
and place the end of the penholder obliquely in one of 





the rings Impart au gentie rotatory movement to the 
scissors, keeping it in a horizontal plane. The penholder 
follows this movement, which is intensified at the extremity 
bearing the little figure. The friction of the penholder 
against the sides of the scissors also produces a separate 


movement of rotation round itself which becomes mani- 
fest in the apparent actions of the little figure 


In this simple way various kinds of figures and animels 
may be made to tumble and turn somersaults, constituting 
novel playthings which will bring endless deiight to the 
nursery. 

-~e- 

IN the course of his remarks during a recent lecture 

the St. Francis Xavier College Theatre, Rev, Father H 


pin related how a man who professed to hold very lily 
views in matters of religion once tried to convince the ie 


urer that he was justified in so doing. He said there were 


many great though unorthodox books which all me 
to read, and cited Renan among other authors whom he 
mired. The Jesuit was obliged to disagree With hin 

“T cannot like Renan,” the priest said, “ because | 
Christ and Renan hated him.’ 

“ Not so,”’ the other interposed Renan re 
Christ the greatest man that eve ived, but o deniet 


that he was God.” 

‘But the greatest man that ever lived said he was God, 
so he must have been a liar,’”’ argued the priest 

*‘ Not necessarily,”’ replied the liberal gentleman. “ He 
simply labored under a hallucination.” 

“Oh! Then he was a fool!” 

The man had nothing more to say. 
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TRADITIONAL SATURATION. 








( peop ent i rong be 
i l itura Lit Dich =) 

e to ul l M. Bourget h re 

p I yt ) i to ur Tht ts t a ait 

He i i idied us sharply—from a di 

q ¢ u ve hadn’t “ traditional 

I means a good deal in the Bourgetian 

I i M ‘ i ‘tation we beg leave to make 

t ite novels In Cosmopolis the brill 

" Ir oc} ‘ cle 0s three Americans, two of whom 

have t taint of African blood in their veins, while the 

he Ma nd is half English, half American, but 

Kuropean in his training. It is of this better type 

Lo es us in one of the chapters of Cos- 

M t i reme degree a trait common to 

int even those who come to Europe 

t esire f not being found wantin n 

( f explained by this other fact, that the 

I i i ‘ entirely new be r, gifted with an incomparable 

‘ traditional saturation He is not born 

t ted wned, already virtually fashioned, if you can so 
speak, as a « i of the Old World 

Ma ind manifested this trait in a swpreme degree 


by pursuing the study of art with intense earnest- 
ness until he became a master painter. According to 
Bourget’s theories Maitland had to do this owing to not 
having been previously “traditionally saturated.”” Had 
he been “born civilized,” and not half savage like most 
of his countrymen, he would have been ‘‘already virtually 
fashiones is a child of the Old World is.’’ M. Bourget 
does not exactly say it, but leaves us to infer that Mait 


ind, with the advantages of the ‘traditional saturation,” 
would have been born fully equipped—just as if 


Sp ke Mi , from the brain of Jove 


All the other characters in Bourget’s novel have en- 
onal soaking, and with two exceptions 
how rather extraordinary effects. Madame Steno, a 
hough descended 

‘elegant, culti- 


Venetian beauty of mature forty, t 
straight from the Doges, and though 


an ener 






vated and hospitable,” displays in passion 


and a candor in immorality beyond compare She has a 
daughter of twenty, and yet carries on two shameless 


liasons under the very eyes of her heartbroken child. 


But she couldn’t help it, for had she not been “ tradition- 
ally saturated” Count Boleslas Gorka, with the best 
b xl of Poland in his veins, is yet one of the lovers of 
this mature Venetian beauty, though his own English 


wife is beautiful and pure. To show the traditionally 
saturated principles of this Polish noble let us quote 
Count Gorka has returned sud- 


denly to Rome to confront his former mistress, Madame 


AL n from Cosmopolis 




















Steno, and demand an explanation Here is what he 
‘You ha t il to me, for you took this man for your 
! iW y And you had not the right 
»fy i And what 1! If it had 
1. D F utter Who, so that I need not blush for 
it t brute. t man who has nothing in him, neither 
rb , nor elegance, nor mind, nor talent—for he has 
‘ ha i u thing but his bull's neck It is 
J ul ‘ r vith a lackey No! It is too 
A Cathe e Sw to me that it is not true Tell 
wy nger, Iwill submit, I w go 
LW I t vt vided you swear to me you do 
So it ay he wou have been content to be sup- 
D ed by any love illy rt ferior to himself, and 
wort of e fickle mistress whom Bourget de 
) is q n of t seas But to prefer “this 

te of an Americar a bull’s neck and ne 

t nor elegance pshaw ! how could a tio 

& ited »ble stand that 

fearken to the words of this refined mistress replying 

hot I int protest of her discarded lover: 
l bh l ‘ i Vasted ten minutes in saying 

e1 r of us, t 
4 i hn wit to is we 
iY t € As \ ha lone rs to 
I ‘ to Rome like a 
\ is you 
Lee tead f r 
fa 1 \ 
i AK at wr Al Vs 
I Be caus were \ s 
Sng PS ee fens 
Prince Ardea, inheri g “the blood, the house and 
‘ Casta i s a br down roue and libertine, 
eing a {te it « thing holy. The Marquis 
e Monf 3 an impoverished French nobleman who 
s church and gave himself up to 
1 k prayer Yet Bourget makes this man, 
8 his gion, chief second in a duel, caused 
, en \ | slas on fine himself supplanted 
e Ame paint n the ve favors of Madame 
- All peop had received their traditional 
u uicestors away back in the dim ages 
And WAS 3 r the members of this singular “ hu- 
s Bourget calls it, that the unsophisti- 
American painter found his lot cast 
le wa predispose y ‘satura ind we are left 
he caught the deadly infection by con- 
with t mosaic For Bourget describes him as en- 
‘ e snares 0 Venetian beauty, and coldly 
his ow Ame in wife tainted with that one 
\ } 

8 é st masterpieces of 
itu it may t assedi as the prod- 
Saturat 1 ” It is of 
s s character than Emile 
\ iss pure healthy 
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Cosmopolis possesses all the attractions 
of glowing scenes in so-called high life, where the leading 
characters outwardly parade as refined aristocrats while 
secretly violating all the commandments and practicing 
he most debasing vices. 

Another of the dramatis Persone in Cosmo polis is 
Julien Dorsenne, 

udy of ‘human mosaics.”’ If it were not for the fact 
that Dorsenne proves to be a cold-blooded flirt, who thrusts 
from him the desperate love of a pure, unselfish girl, we 


whose prime business in Rome is the 


might be excused for suspecting that the author was 
drawing his own portrait. But of course it cannot be, 
Still a perusal of the book, in view of the present visit of 
the author, leaves an impression upon the American 
reader that Bourget is here for something else than the 
Chicago Fair—that, in short, he is studying some of our 
own “human mosaics” for future use in one or two 





fresh novels devoted perhaps to our national idiosyn- 
crasies, 

But whether this be so or not, how will the hospitable 
Americans, who have been féting M. Bourget, like to learn 
that they were born unrefined and even uncivilized ? 
Perhaps M. Bourget’s visit has changed his preconceived 
notions—perhaps he has found us not so bad, after all, 
though traditionally not saturated. Nous verrons. 

T. B. CONNERY. 
e+ 


THE DEAD /SIUSICIAN. 


tw NOD is dead. This was the message flashed over 
a thousand wires on the night of October 16 round 
the world that loved the great musician well. There was 
a singular pathos and fine dramatic fitné’s about the 
manner of his exit from life. In his own home, sur- 
rounded by his brothers ir art, he was singing parts of his 
own requiem mass when the last summons came. “ Al- 
most at the last note his voice faltered and he fell to the 
floor.’ It was a beautiful closing of a beautiful exist- 
ence, but the world is poorer by one of the choicest souls 
that this utilitarian age has produced. Gounod was a 
Frenchman by birth, education and sympathies, but by 
virtue of the universal langnage in which he delivered 
his message to mankind he belonged to us all. His was 
a felt presence in our homes, in our churches, in our thea- 
tres. To all men, save the small number—and let none 
such be trusted—who are not ‘‘moved with the concord 
of sweet sounds” he was as a dear and valued friend, 
while to those who make a special study of the art he 
loved he stood and will long stand as a beloved and 
revered master and guide. His music lives after him and 
will consecrate his name in the memories of men long 
after those of his most brilliant contemporaries will be 
forgotten 

The character of Gounod’s music impresses itself so 
readily on the listener that a description or analysis of 
its peculiar charm can add little to the pleasure it is capa- 
ble of exciting 

In his world-famous songs, hymns and motets he has 
swept the human heartstrings with the hand of a mas- 
ter, and in his magnificent orchestral movements he has 
seemed to shake the heavens and draw down divine har- 
monies therefrom. Passion, tenderness and religious 
fervor are the leading notes of his lyric compositions. A 
sublime mysticism characterizes his graver efforts. His 
Ave Maria, Nazareth, There is a Green Hill Far Away, 
Oh that We Two were Maying, and numberless other ex- 
quisitely beautiful songs, are too safely enshrined in the 
casket of musical gems ever to lose their hold on the af- 
fections of men. And his cantatas and operas, especially 
Faust, will forever rank among the most popular and 
potential resources of the theatrical repertory. 

Charles Francois Gounod was born in Paris, June 17, 
i8i8k. Three-quarters of a century was a goodly span of 
life, and the ardent lover of music made it richer in deeds 
even than in years by his assiduous cultivation of his art 
and the creative activity which was the outcome of his 
devotion. His first notions of music were imbibe«' from 
his mother, a distinguished pianiste. At the age of eight- 
een, having finished his classical studies at the Lycée St. 
Louis, the young Gounod entered the Paris Conservatory 
n having Halévy for a master in coun- 
‘arning composition from Paér and 


and was fortunate 





terpoint, and in 1 
Lesueur. In the following year he obtained the second 
Prix de Rome for his opera of Marie Stuart and Rizzio. 
The prize was shared by Louis Chollet. Two years later 
he carried off the Grand Prix for his cantata Fernand. 
Asaresult of his success he was sent to Rome, where he 
spent a year at the Villa Medici, a pensioner of the Acad- 
Here he occupied himself with the study 
of the music of the old masters, being chiefly attracted to 
He first heard Schumann’s 
ack to 


and influenced by Palestrina 
Austria and Germany on his way t 





musie while in 








Paris. He was satly but not permanently affected by 
it. Upon his return to the French capital he was made 
organist and re de chapelle of the Missions Etran- 
ger 8 


Religion took a great hold on his mind and he made a 
course of theology with a view of joining the priesthood 
Fortunately, he discovered in time that his vocation was 
otherwhere and relinquished the idea of taking orders, 





though always retaining a love of reading and an amount 
of scholarship not usually found in musicians 
Gounod’s efforts at composition were not uniformly 
His earlier operas failed to attract attention. 
Sappho (1851). La Reine de Saba (1862), Mirelle (1864), 
Romeo and Juliet (1867) and Polyeucte (1870) were indif- 
ferently received. The music is all good in itself, but the 
as a whole, lack the lightness and joyous- 
Gounod’s mind was cast in a seri- 


operas, taken 
ness of true comedy 


ous mold. Even his most voluptuous lyrics have an 
undertone of sadness, of deep, pure feeling, showing the 
man of sentiment behind the man of pleasure. 


‘To sum up,’’ writes one of his biographers, ‘‘ Gounod 
musician and a thorough master of the orches- 
ned a nature to write really comic music, 


isagrea 


tra Of too re 
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his dramatic compositions seem the work of one hoveri 
between voluptuousness and mysticism. This contra 
between two opposing principles may be traced in all h 


works, sacred or dramatic, and gives them an immens 


interest both from a musical and psychological point « 
view. In the chords of his orchestra, majestic as those « 
a cathedral organ, we recognize the mystic; in his soft an 
original melodies, the man of pleasure. In a word, tl 
lyric element predominates in his work too often at th 
expense of variety and dramatic truth.’’—(See page 8.) 
LILY BARRY. 
> 4____ 


LITTLE FOLKS’ CORNER. 


THE LOBSTER 
Tue lobster is a funny fish, 
Because no fins has he 
With which to move in sport about 


The airy, tossing sea 


Some think he’s ugly, but he is 
Indeed a lovely fish, 
Because he is so very sweet 


Wi 





h dressing on a dish, 


I like his color, and I’m sure 
Originally he 
Came to us way from Palestine 
Out of the deep Red Sea. 
A LITTLE SECRET. 
BERTIE LOG. 





AsovuT the meadow all the day 





I see the bumblebee at play; 
Also the lazy butterfly 
Beneath the shining silken sky. 


But when the autumn's brown and red 
The merry bumblebee has fled 

And no fair butterfly is seen 

Drifting about on wing serene, 


I know the secret: when ‘tis cool 

These pretty insects are in school; 
But in the summer’s golden prime 
They're out for their vacation-time 


TOMMY’S HORN. 


Now art the twilight's purple close 
Tom’s in his bed downeast, 

And on 1 
He's blowing blast on blast. 


s horn to pass the time 


It seems the signal—when the fog 


Lies on the water gray— 











To guide the daring mariner 
Serenely on his way. 

He away, and now we know 
The fog is off the sea, 

Because the blast so sharp and shrill 


Has ceased most suddenly 
And ‘neath a peaceful, pleasant star 
We know he sails away 
Across the sea of sleep into 
The golden port of Day. 

-~e+ — 
OUR NEXT NOVEL. 
‘*A Common Man,” by Mr. Lewis Vital Bogy, will be 
the next novel added to our Library series. Mr. Bogy isa 
young American, who has already made an enviable 
reputation in the field of fiction by two other clever books 
His charming story “In Office” attracted very great at- 
tention from the critics and enjoyed a larger sale than 
many books by writers of higher repute. The author’s 
fame will not suffer by the publication of “A Commor 
Man,’’ which in most respects is fully equal and in some 
respects quite superior to his first successful essay. The 
hero is the self-made man so popular in modern litera 
ture, but it is the American self-made man, who from 
bare feet and tattered garments rises to a millionaire’s 
position, only to find that what he had sought by the ac 

cumulation of wealth—the real love of a good woman 
was not purchasable by mere money. The plotis skillful, 
the dialogue easy, natural and often quite spirited, and 
the climax is reached in artistic style. The ‘‘ common 


man” proves himself most uncommon and wins the re-* 


spect of every reader before the end of the story is 
reached. 
-~e< 
OUR SEWING COMPETITION, 

IN answer to numerous inquiries received asking 
whether the infants’ robes sent in for our sewing com 
petition will be returned to the owners, we beg to inforn 
intending competitors that we will send back the articles 
if desired, at the owner’s expense. If permitted to retai: 
any of the robes, we will bestow theni in charity on some 
deserving poor persons or institution for children. 

-~e~< - 

‘“ WHAT are your prospects ?” asked a stern papa of 
youth who wanted to be hisson-in-law. 

“T think,’’ said the lad, ‘‘that the prospects are tha 
you will say ‘No,’ but ’'m not going to let that interfe: 
with the match.”’ 

“THERE, there! don’t cry any more, Willie,’ soot} 
ingly observed the kind-hearted minister, who had ju: 
returned from the funeral of the little fellow’s grat 
mother. 

“T ain’t cryin’ for granny,” said the sobbing lad. 

“Why, what ails you then ?’ 

‘‘T’'m cryin’ ’eause dad’s an orphan.” 
Geed News—Wonderfal Cures of Catarrh and 
Consumption. 





Our readers who suffer from Lung diseases, Catarrh, Bronc $ 
a ( sumption, w » glad to hear of the wonderful cures 1 2 
by e new . known in Europe as the Andral-Broca Ds" 
cover Wr New Medical Advance, 67 East 6th Str ’ 
Cincinnati, O . and they w send you this new treatment 
for trial. State ave and all partic ulars of your disease, 
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MARSHAL MacMAHON, DUKE OF 
MAGENTA. 


AB? 'is a trite saying, and a true one, that the dead, 
92 even the illustrious dead, are soon forgotten. 
bs It is no less true that the illustrious living often 

,) pass easily and quietly from the view and re- 
-6,%& membrance of the world in this age of rush 
Ko} and shifting scenes and swift-revolving cycles. 
her 4 After Marshal MacMahon retired from the Presi- 

G deney of the French Republic in 1879, he did in- 

ve a life of retirement, up to the day of his death, 
ver 17, at Chateau La Foret on the Loire. Even now, 
ver, perhaps especially at this time, it is not too late 
1k into the story of his life. 

rie Edmé Patrick Maurice de MacMahon was de- 
ed from an Irish family that emigrated to France 

the downfall of the Stuarts. He was born at Sully, 
13, 1808. His father was a peer of France, and a close 

of Count D’Artois afterward Charles The 

e Marshal of France and President of the Republic 
at first intended for the Catholic priesthood ; but at 
ive of seventeen he was sent to the Military School of 
Cyr, and at the age of nineteen he became sub- 
itenant of the Fourth Hussars. He saw active service 

e Algerian War, receiving the Cross of the Legion of 

or in 1830 from General Clanzel on the battlefield. In 
i832, as aid-de-camp to General Achard, he accompanied 
expedition to Belgium and distinguished himself by 
rravery at the siege of Antwerp. Until the Crimean 
War in 1854 his military career was confined to Africa, 
vhere he acquired added distinction for bravery and 
neral efficiency as a soldier and executive subordinate 
commander. One of his famous exploits there, at the 
ittle of Terchia, was the carrying of an important mes- 
sage across country without escort and his final escape to 
iis destination after his horse had been shot under him 

y the Arabs. At the battle of Constantine he was slightly 

ounded, and won fresh laurels for bravery. He soon 
ifter became an Officer of the Legion of Honor. In 1848 
he became Brigadier-General, and in 1849 Commander of 

e Legion of Honor; and was promoted to the Governor- 
siuip of the provinces of Oran and Constantine. ‘ 

In 1852 he became General of Division and advanced by 
siccessive stages until he received the highest honor of 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor in September, 
335. He served only for a few months in the cause of the 

end of his father, Charles X., who abdicated in 1830 
after the revolution of June, to make room for Louis 
Philippe. The greater part of his military career in 
Africa was during the reign of this monarch. After the 
success of the revolutionists and the flight of the King, 
Louis Napoleon was installed President of the French 
Republic, December 20, 1848. During the three years that 
elapsed between this event and Napoleon’s coup d'etat, 
December 8, 1851, MacMabon’s promotion in Africa was 
swift and well-deserved. Changes in French rulers and 
forms of government had no effect upon the unswerving 
loyalty and adherence to duty of this model soldier and 
li patriot. When, a year later, Louis Napvleon 
was elected Emperor of the French by an almost unani- 
mous vote, MacMahon had already become General of 
Division, 

Upon the declaration of war against Russia by Eng- 

1 and France in 1854, General MacMahon proniptly 

yed Napoleon’s summons to duty in the Crimea. He 

| the successful assault upon the Malakoff, September 

8, 1855, and then held it against overwhelming odds. Dis- 

ng the orders of his commander, the veteran Pelis- 

he sent the message: ‘‘I am here and here I shall 

s -which he did. ‘For this deed he received the 

G | Cross. As the reader of history knows, this suc- 

cessful act of heroism has much to do with the fall of 
Sebastopol in the following November. 

rom the Crimea General MacMahon returned to 
\lgeria, but his next great achievement was at the battle 

Magenta, in the war between Italy, and France and 
\ustria. After this battle, which would have been an 
\ustrian victory but for his disregard of orders and im- 

uous bravery, he was created Duke of Magenta and 
Marshal of France. Next he was sent back as Governor- 
reneral to Algeria. 

He represented France at the coronation of William 
{l. of Prussia, in 1861. In 1864 he went back to Algeria; 
ud six years later he was recalled to take an army in the 

inco-Prussian War, in which the modern warfare of 

Germans and the general inefficiency of Napoleon III. 

the Empire conspired to bring about his only, but 
overwhelming, defeat. The rest is soon told. He was 
ried from the field of Sedan severely wounded. France 
is humiliated. The Commune took possession of Paris. 
shal MacMahon recovered in time to squelch the 

s and establish the French Republic under Thiers. But 

Monarchists forced Thiers to resign, and in May, 1873, 

dent MacMahon took the helm of the storm-tossed 
g republic. The following were the conditions upon 
ch he accepted the trust: “I will obey the will of the 
embly, the depository of the national sovereignty. It 
heavy responsibility; but with God’s aid and the de- 
on of the army I will continue the work of liberating 
territory and restoring order, and will maintain tran- 

\lity and the principles upon which society rests. To 

s I pledge my word as an honest man and a solidier.”’ 

During the six years of his term as President the in- 

able conflict between monarchy and radicalism raged 

cely in the legislative halls, but without serious re- 
ts. President MacMahon sided with the Monarchists 
Conservatives, was the object of never-ceasing at- 

‘Ss by Gambetta and his followers, and finally was 

ced to resign. He had reached more than the allotted 

eescore yeurs and ten and retired to a well-earned 

t. There was no animosity. He took with him into 

rement only his love for France. He never raised his 
e against his successful rivals and he never encour- 
‘ced the reactionists. He never despaired of his country 
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or of her future. From an autobiography, which w 


soon be published in this country, and which will doub 
less be of value to the historical student, we will I 
more of this silent patriot than he has seen fit to t us 
from his retirement—a retirement in which the world let 


him alone, and he, in turn, spared the world any exp 
nation of his later service to his country in the u 





tomed capacity of President of a monarchical republic 

As a soldier and a military executive there can be but 
one estimate of Marshal MacMahon. He was brave and 
above reproach or reproof; quick in decision and full- 
forced in attack; he was never conquered until over 
powered by Prussian armaments and handicapped by the 
criminal folly of the Last Empire in precipitating a war 
without adequate preparations and then shamefully mis- 
managing it. In this respect he was the most unfortunate 
of all modern military chieftains; stricken down at the 
end of a brilliant career, in the Sedan campaign, in which 
the responsibility was upon him while the blunders that 
led to it where the blunders of others. There is nothing 
more pathetic in military history than the scene before the 
military commission wherein MacMahon assumed per- 
sonal responsibility for that inglorious march and the 
catastrophe to France that resulted, though it was well 
known that from the beginning of the war he was the 
tireless leader trying to execute impossible orders. Asa 
soldier his crushing defeat came at the end, without fault 
of his. But he bore up under it with the same fortitude 
and uncomplaining unselfishness that characterized his 
declining years as a President in retirement, after an un- 
successful career as a political leader. 

In the latter capacity there is much to be said in his de 
fense against the charge of monarchism. He had seen his 
country pass through many phases of “ popular’’ govern- 
ment. He had seen Charles X. compelled to abdicate ; 
Louis Philippe compelled to flee from Paris; Napoleon 
III. first chosen President, then elected Emperor and at 
last driven into exile. He had been true to France 
through it all. He saw the blaze, riot and carnage of the 
Commune, and he conquered it. He gave the people 
Thiers. The people tired of their first President and al- 
lowed themselves to be overcome by the intrigues of the 
monarchists and the classes. At last he was called to the 
head of the Government. Is it any wonder he was a con- 
servative, that he concluded France needed a strong and 
steadying hand for a while, at least until the work of 
“liberating the territory’’ was completed ? 

Again, where or when was the republic (take our own, 
for example) that ever amounted to anything, whose first 
beginnings did not have the steady hand of conservatism 
at the helm? France as yet is but a military republic, 
and impartial history may hereafter decide that, even if 
it is to be perpetual, the conservatism of the first nine 
years following Sedan contributed in no small measure to 
that result. Republics grow; they are not made; and 
MacMahon’s services up to his retirement were a part of 
the French Republic’s growth. 
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PARIs, October 21, 1893. 
NFIN! Since memory runs not to 
the contrary there has been a syl- 
van sameness in the garb of man. But crinoline has 
been at work. The ladies whom you encounter here are 
attired in nightmares of history, in the costume of the 
Empire and 1830 mixed. The effect is not grateful to the 
eye—the fantastic rarely is—but it has inspired the tail- 
ors, and the loungers of the boulevards are beginning to 
air themselves in the coats and hats which their grandfa- 
thers wore. Of the coat it is not my province to speak, and 
even were it, have not the ability. But with the hat 
comes a different guitar. For the hat belongs to the do- 
main of literature, put there—as of course you remember 
—by no less a person than Aristotle himself. Some time 
ago an erudite gave to the world a compact little mono- 
graph on the subject of the influence which the tails of 
sardines exert on the waves of the sea. The day before 
yesterday another erudite presented us with a series of 
physiological revelations still more indiscreet. They con- 
cern the hat and its relation to sentiment. Palmistry, 
graphology, none of those things are in it. For it is the 
hat, and the hat alone, that is capable of disclosing the 
true character of the wearer. It is his confidant and his 
accomplice, sometimes his victim. Vexed, it is mussed; 
angry, it is flat. Worn majestically upright, there is a 
fool beneath it; over the eyes, a hypocrite. 

But these observations are superficial. There are 
others more profound. Oyez! A hat worn on the side of 
the head indicates by its position every shade of senti- 
ment. Does it lean to the right, the wearer is ardent, ex- 
uberant, inconsiderate—a man of lively and fugacious 
sensations; inconstant in love, he will kiss and tel]; he is 
a poor friend, too, and gratitude is banished from his 
heart. Beware. 

But the hat that leans to the left covers a man whose 
sentiments, controlled by his judgment, are durable, re- 
fined, profound, ready to bloom, too, into the thousand 
delicate shades of ideal sentimentality. Does he kiss, he 
never tells. He is discreet and modest. On his courtesy 
you may count, on his loyalty you may rely. He has a 
defect, however: he has prejudices which he cannot sur- 
mount, he is the slave to his likes and dislikes. 

Between these extremes the hat worn neither on one 
side nor on the other, neither too far back, nor too far 
front, indicates a man after your own heart, a man sim- 
ple, courageous, sincere, a man who will descend to the 
grave bearing his triple blason of gentleman, lover and 
friend unsullied and intact. 

If you don’t wear your hat that way, try to; and if 
you want to be in the fashion wear it with the crown 
curved like a bell. 


We are at last ed « wisl 
Comte de Paris: |} ’ Wi ive Sper 
is much for twe y years ‘ “ 

Paul de Cassagia who » qu 
talked with h \ hou t 
of his soul; he war to rei 

So far, so good. But De Cassag dds 
prince ere is nothing commoupla 
nary.”’ But in a prince what ‘ cou ‘ 
ordinary, more commonplace, more lacking Ih orig 
than that very desire to reigi Personal I have eve 
known one that d t, nor, | dare wager, have you \ 
Prince Victor what he wants and he will te u th 
wants to relgn, tor S As] . 
the answer will be the s comn 





fora priuce to want to reign 





in whom De Cassaguac declares there is nothing ¢ 

nothing commonplace—see cross the room you we 

take him for a German: close to, for at nbecile 
Speaking of princes, that handsome young fellow who 

recently married a very pretty girl, and who has bee 

holding court on the banks of the Danube, seems to have 


A throne 
girl—which, if accounts be true, he didn’t deserve; the 


come to grief which he didn’t expect; a pre 
things, combined with the tra-la-la of ceremonial and a 
opéra-bouffe royalty in Bulgaria, made him extravaga 
His family contributed eight millions, Baron Hirsch—ou 


of hatred of Russia—twer ty more; there wasa cower le 
sides, but it has all gone, and Europe is treated to the 
spectacle of a knight without a copper—one whose crown 
and scepter will presently be in pawn, The same disaste! 


you may remember, overtook his predecessor, Alexance 
of Battenberg. He, too, ruined himself, and in no time. 
3ut royalty even in Bulgaria comes high. Prince Alex- 
ander felt that it would, and balked a little at the offer of 
that throne. 

“There, there,” said Bismarck, soothingly “When 
you are old the fact that you have been a king for a min- 
ute or two will be a nice thing to remember 

EDGAR SALTUS 
-e- 

THE Herald is great with its advertising boom since 
going uptown, and great was that special ‘‘ad” from “a 
middle-aged young lady” 
its columns. 


seeking employment through 


SPEAKING of the Herald reminds us that this ‘up 
town ”’ boom is slightly exaggerated. It was wise to quit 
the dingy marble palace downtown, and wiser to plant it 
self in the very center of life and action, where it now is 
3ut the mere change of its home could not account for its 
bound forward of late. The true cause, we imagine, was 
the Herald’sadherence to old respectable traditions, pre- 
served with rare tenacity during a period when the vogu 
was for disreputable sensationalism and unjournalistic 
shifts not sanctioned by the canons of decent and digt 
fied newspaper enterprise. If the proprietor himself 
would hoist hisown name again to the masthead ani 
live among his own people for a year or two, what mat 
velous improvements might happen ! 

THE warships San Francisco and Kearsarge tested a 
new coaling device at sea, three miles north df Sandy 
Hook, October 18. About a year ago the Navy Depart 
ment examined a design for coaling at sea, submitted by 
Captain Philip B. Low, who claimed that by means of the 
apparatus coal could be transferred from one vessel to 
another, no matter how the wind blew or whether the 
vessels were at anchor or under way. The department 
ordered one set of the apparatus to be constructed, the 
cost being one thousand dollars. It was shown at the 


Sandy Hook test that coal, at the rate of more than ten 
ton an hour, could be transferred from one ship to another 
Captain Low rigged up one part of the apparatus on the 


port side of the Kearsarge, the other part being on the 
same side of the San Francisco. The device will be valn 
able not only to war vessels on long cruises, but it wil 
doubtless come into general use on merchant vessels for 
the loading and unloading of cargoes in open roadsicads, 
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MARSHAL MACMAHON, 
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© Pixie, Kobold, gnome,and Sprite 1” Groups Of Young folks meer and talk; : wy 
sl ore on the ring to-night’ Some invoke the Cabbage stale, bo 
@ Pairy fuck and Oberon @  Orthe oat-3tack built near by, | 

Swing aloft their gonfalon, ” Their intended fo eSspy: 

| ON ‘And occult forces Toulnd fair \ Orin the Kitchen mirror gaze 
Rule the Kingdoms ofthe air | To find their Sweethearts imaged face 

e @*.. “yf - @-F } 

Every maid noweeekefokhow “ Others Sel the yard and barn. | 


Whodhall be her destined beau, \- Some run outdoors with 3pols of yorn.. 

And when the apple-skin 1s shed > No Quaintest Charm is left undone: CEN 
Twirls itdeftly round her head; GG And when they ach and ever? one) 

Or throw two chestnuts in the fire 2’ Show their forecast may the night 

learns the fate of her desire. 7, Bring all-hallowing love's del ght : 
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WEEK’S MELANGE 





PHeE male students of Wesleyan University in Connec- 
tl t » “boycott” the girl students. It is 
said the girl students have ncreased 1n humbers so fast 
i have shown so much general superiority as students 
ut the oys”’ have resolved to make things very dis- 
ygreeable for the young ladies. This ought to be called a 
girleott. The girls, it seems, are called quails and their 
dormitory “Quaii’s Roost.”” The gallant young Fresh- 
men have organized a society called the “ P. D. Q which 
nu s ‘Put Down the Quaiis.”” What manner of young 
man can the Wesleyan student be anyhow to descend to 
such ignoble persecution of the fair sex 
THE Arabs investing Melilla were badly punished by 


the Spaniards durit 

Lucy 
passed away and been buried with all the honors. 
Dr. William 


g an artillery duel last week. 


STONE, the great Woman’s Rights advocate, has 


H. Van 


ANOTHER lady, widow of the late 








Buren, one of the most distinguished surgeons and anat- 
omists of the day, died last week at her residence, Pleas- 
ure Bay, N. J 

THERE was some danger of a ministerial crisis in 


disagreement 


we went to press, caused by a 
and Count Eulenburg over the proposed 


Germany as 
between Caprivi 
treaty of commerce with Russia 


CORNELL and Princeton football teams met in friendly 
contention last week in New York. Princeton went a long 
way ahead. The Ithacans evidently are not up to the 


standard of Yale, Harvard and but they 


must try 


Princeton yet, 
again 

AT last accounts no one really seemed to be sure what 
would the the over the 
proposed repeal of the Silver Bill. un- 
expectedly denounced in vigorous language all the efforts 
He called all these efforts *‘ con- 


discussions 


Senator Sherman 


be outcome of all 


to secure a compromise. 
temptible makeshifts.”’ 

THE obsequies of Marshal MacMahon place on 
Sunday, October 22, from the famous church, the Made- 
leine, to the Invalides in Paris. Probably there never was a 
more imposing funeral service in the great capital. The 
respect in which the dead Marshal was held was evidenced 
thousands who marched in and the 
magnificent wreaths sent by Queen Victoria, the Prinee 
of Wales, King Humbert of Italy, the 
many and the Czar of Russia. 


BRAZIL wi 


took 


by the procession 


Emperor of Ge 
ironclads from Argentina; 


wits to buy LWwo 


order! 


er are ShiIrKing marria 
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oble ch “to enumerated, whereas in re 
more ive hands and ber of women who—other 
ts—what, in comparison with being favorable—decline to | 


the single alt: 


work ° 


Independence ot 
r work—her average = 


not worth considering 


seems to labor under the gen- be 


i women 
I re and its responsibili- 
the ties for the various occupations he has 
ality 
circumstances 
the sake of 


of independence isso extremely small as to 
There 





(VoL. XIL, No 


but is not likely to get them. President is said to h 
bonds clandestinely to raise seveuty-five milli 
dollars for carrying on the war, ‘Though he is still Pre 
dent of the Brazilian Republic, Peixoto seems to be ck 
Rio Grande do § 
santa two interior revo 
have asked Argentina to recognize them. Perhaps this s 


Why that country refuses to furnish the ironclads. 


issued 





pressed, for money aud as President 


Catharina, 


and provinces in 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATS find much trouble in Germany ti 
ing to raise funds for speakers, organizers and readir 
matter, Part of this difficulty might be overcome if t) 
leaders would go to work and earn their own living, and 
let toward the support cf 
themselves and their families. 

CASHIER I. H. FAust of the First National Bank, Salis- 
bury, N. C., defaulted in sixteen thousand dollars, but 
made the amount good by turning over all his property. 


their followers’ earnings go 


THE factory of the Blumenstiel Carriage Company, of 
Hopkinsville, Ky., collapsed October 19, killing one ma 
Old rattle- 
trap factories protest in this way against being used iy 

l much too often of late. 


their old age 


and probably fatally wounding two others. 


OUR NAVAL NAMESAKE. 

THE armored cruiser New York, a descriptive illustra- 
tion of which appears on page 4, is one of the most form 
dable warships in the world, The armor is of that remark 
able hardness that ordinary projectiles cannot penetrate 
rhe has the latest improved guns and 
machinery, and when she takes her place in the squadron 
the city of New York wili be well represented by he 
namesake. She is still at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where 
some needed finishing touches are being put on. The sil 
ver service presented by the New York Herald is the gift 
of Herald readers. When for actual service 
the New York will receive a rousing send-off. Captain 
Phillips, Lieutenant Mason and Chief Engineer Lowe, 
whose portraits are also presented, are very proud of their 
distinguished craft with the distinguished name. And 
New York is justly proud of them all. It is not probable 
the new cruiser will get into trouble very soon; but if she 
ever does she will, like the metropolis itself, find a 
out, with 


new cruiser 


she leaves 





Way 


honor 


For that ‘* out o’ sorts” feeling 


Take Bromo-Seltzer—trial bottle 10 ets. 


ways be a large proportion of single w« 


men in every community. It seems to bea 
population. Many girls, with an 
intuitive their ultimate destiny, 
sensibly accept the conviction that matr 
mony is not to be their portion, and forth 
with set about choosing another vocation 


law of 


sense of 


one which perhaps the greater number are 
perfectly willing to acknowledge is ir 
ferior to that of a wife, but not un 
worthy of adoption by a woman who is 
precluded from choosing the higher wal} 
Mr. Besant thinks that women make mar 
riage more difficult by taking men’s work 
This may be true; but what is the alterna 
tive ? home 


is yet 


To sit at 
*“ And wait like a ghost that is speechless 
Until some questioning voice dissolves the spe 
of her silence,” 

bearing as patiently as she can with the 
covert and sometimes open sneers of her 
friends and acquaintances, if not, alas! of 
her own mother. Many girls ‘could a tale 
unfold” of humiliations and persecutions 
heaped upon them by their immediate fam- 


ilies and relations because of their failure 
to realize the anticipations formed for 
them of a brilliant marriage. The writ« 


has more than once listened toa story: f 
injured pride from the lips of really go« 
and beautiful girls whose lives were ret 
dered hateful to them by reason of their 
friends’ insistence that they should marry 
A sensitive woman the cor 
sideration of the subject from a busines 
standpoint, as it were, and rebels against 
the prescribed course of throwing herse] 
at the head of every man wi 
comes in her way. Then again there are 
those who have private reasons, into whic 
the world has no right to pry, for relinquish- 
ing all thoughts of marriz The wor] 
is no doubt very selfish and very sordid, a1 
women are no better than the rest; but 
still happens that here and there are found 
some who are-faithful to a love they have 
lost, or who unhappily love one whom the 
cannot marry, and will not marry o1 
whom they cannot love. The fewest 
number are those who are lacking in tl 
personal attractions which inspire affecti« 


recoils from 


eligible 





and consequently go through a cheerless 
life unloved. 

To all these 
sent blessing. 
ally the corrosive influences of disappoi! 
ment and grief, new vis‘ 
througha hitherto narrow and monotonors 
It stimulates the love of life a 


women work is a heave 


It counteracts most effect 
and opens a 
horizon. 
quickens the sense of brotherhood with 1 
And rarely, indeed, dovs 
for tenderer offices, n: 


nowadays 


rest of the world 
the num- it unfit a woman 
rather, prepares her the better for turni! 
led to the when the chance comes, to an offered hor 
with a gratitude and eagerness seldom f¢ 
r been shut out f 


by those who have ne) 


must al- the joys of a happy fireside. 
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v end 


nh ON 


THE DEATH-KISS. 


T IINGS had not gone well. That morn- 
ing his last dog—a big, half-fed creat- 
e—had been shot for sheep-killing. His 
ite, as he loftily called it, had dwindled 
\ four acres of uncultivated clay 
tl the mansion in the midst. The money 
leaked from the oaken coffers; he had 





1 to 





sold the dresses which his grandmother 
| worn at the Governor’s balls; and he 
had also sold his grandfather’s great gold- 


headed walking-stick, but he had kept his 
sword 

And because of all these things he sat 
pondering in the great parlor, and a tallow 


candle lighted up his face. 

He roused himself, and smiting the table 
with his fist, said: 

‘Here is where my father sat and there 
Sir Andrew, and I stood next and drank 


new queen’s health. They are all dead 
, save the new queen (God bless her !) 
| myself.” 
\ draught creaked along the dusky hall 
the shutters at the foot 
The candle flickered up at the 
pissing of a shadow; they were all coming 
own to the great purlor now, their silks 
gy about the young squire. 
Yes, he was young; perhaps thirty years 
ul gone silently by since he drank the 
en’s health on his fifth birthday, with 
Sir Andrew telling him what to say. 
farmers—who sometimes met him 
x on land that had gone out of the 
twenty years before, with his rid- 
hip under his arm, as if overseeing 
-said that he was crazed; they 
it by the look in his eyes. 
He had only one friend, the parson’s son, 
came over and consoled 
as boys do by telling their own troub- 
wid then making light of titles and 
saying that they never stayed in 
iamily more than six generations. Be- 
re all the stock was sold he used to help 
take care of it; and 


iged one of 





stairs, 


rustiln 


» work 


> sometimes 


ey, 


he crazed squire’ 





A NEW CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

MEDICAL science at last reports a positive cure 
\sthina in the Kola plant, 
West Africa. So great is their faith in its 
erful curative powers, the Kola Importing 
1164 Broadway, New York, are sending out 
t cases of the Kola Compound free to all 
Asthma, Send your name and ad- 
on postal card, and they wiil send you a 

by mail free. *y% 


found on the Congo 


rial 


ers from 


ise 





B. & O. R. R. 

Is the only Line 
To the World’s Fair 

From the East 


Via Washington. 


Through Pullman Cars 


From New York. 


s. O. SCULL, C. P. CRaie, 

i Pass. Agt Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
Baltimore, 415 Broadway, 

Ma. New York. 





upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
has been used for children with never failing 
ess. It oe ts acidity of the stomach, relieves 
Zulates the bowels. cures diarricea, 
ether athinen from teething or other causes An 
+ and well-tried remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 


colle 








ONCE 


at night they used to smoke and read 
poets together. 

But the pa 
hever 


» With h 
merry 


rson’s son 8 Joke ich 


wi 
stung .and his 
° 
Studying agricultural 
Guelph. He said 
would come back, 


Wiis 


iaug 





chemistry now at 
that in a few years he 
reciaim lost n ney both 


for himself and friend, cultivate 


estate; and yet no man would say he was 
nota gentleman 

Squire D’Arle had dozed off. His head 
lay on his hands, and the poor candle cast 
a halo round his black curls. A lady, hold 


d him with 
was but a 


ing her train her arm, 
her cold lips and glided by; it 
shadow, and disturbed him not. 


Il. 


on 


KISS 


When he woke, all was darkness. ‘The 
candle had long ago given up its yellow 
flame; the ol clock had just rung two 


and the shadows had stolen past him weep- 
ing and disappeared up the oaken stair- 
way. He groped his way the mantel 
and found a match, which he struck. 


Lo 


Two 


great pistols lay in their holsters loaded 
and primed. 

“A D’Arle turning footpad! How my 
friend would laugh, for he once told me it 


Was the polite profession of his ancestors.” 

Then he went out slowly, feeling his way 
along the hall and clanging the great front 
door behind him. 


A few minutes after he galloped down 
the road, his crazed brain whirling be- 


insults to his fallen 
hand flicking the bri- 
dle on the horse’s neck, the other holding 
of the pistols, his red peering 
from under a slouch hat. 

ILI. 

had returned 
He had started 


cause of supposed 
family, one nervous 


one eyes 


for his 
early 


The parson’s son 
summer holidays. 


A WEEK. 


from the parsonage to see that his friend | 


was still safe; and here in the ferns, with 
his head bleeding and the footmarks of a 
maddened stallion all around him, lay the 
well-formed body of the last of the D’ Arles. 

The Lady Maude had kissed him with 
her cold lips, and saved him from the 
gallows. 

“If [ had but come up last night—my 
God !”’ 


And so the last of the D’ Arles died a foot- 


pad, with fever on his brain and pistols in | 


his hands. 
Yet the world knew it not before I wrote 
these pages, for on the tombstone it says: 
** RICHARD R. D’ARLE, 
Aged 36. 


ESQ. 


Killed by his horse, June— 18—.” 
THEODORE ROBERTS. 
—-- ter 
SIR RICHARD BURTON’S  INTEN- 
TIONS. 
Nor were his admirer’s jealous pangs 
wholly without cause, if we are to judge 


from the following story, which she relates 
not without enjoyment: 

“In early days Richard had into a 
rather 
some and very fast girl, who had a vulgar, 
middle-class sort of mother. One day he 
was rather alarmed at getting a polite but 
somewhat imperious note from the mother, 
asking him to call upon her. He obeyed, 
but he took with him his friend Dr. Stein- 
haiiser, a charming man, who looked as if 
his face was carved out of After 
the preliminaries of a rather formal recep- 
tion, in a very prim-looking drawing-room, 
the lady began, looking severely at 
‘I sent for you, Captain Burton, because I 
think it my dooty to ask what your inten- 
tious are with regard to my daughter?’ 
Richard put on his most infantile face of 
perplexity as he said: ‘Your dooty, mad- 
am—’ and then, as if he trying to 
recall things, and after a while suddenly 
seizing the facts of the case, he got up and 
said, ‘Alas! madam, strictly dishonor- 
able,’ and shakjng his head as if he was 
going to burst into tears at his own iniqui- 
ties, ‘I regret to say, strictly dishonor- 
able;’ and bowed himself out with Dr. 


got 


wood. 


was 


| sand people were 


Steinhatiser, who never moved a muscle of | 


his face. Richard had never done the 


young lady a scrap of harm, beyond talk- | 


ing to her a little more than the others, be- 
cause she was so ‘awfully jolly, ’ but the 
next time he met her he said: ‘ Look here 
young woman, if I talk to you, you must 
arrange that I do not have “ mamma’s 
dooty”’ flung at my head any 
From Lady Burton’s Recollections of 
Husband. 


more.’ 


A MONTH or two ago everybody who pur- 
chased a copy of the Moniteur Industriel 
of Paris, or rather everybody 
t, found tucked away a fifty-franc 
would have subscribed at once for 
intelligent sheet had J not in the nick of 
time discovered that the legend Banque de 
France was absent, and that after the |! 


ned 
I | 


an 


who of 


note 


such 


f 


strong flirtation with a very hand- 


him: | 





were fiards instead of franes; in short, 
I e hote was not valuable enough to 
offer eve in charity. The explanation 
Was given the other day A chemist, Mr. 
echlum berge s eredl that the Imita 
tion Of banknotes wus as easy—easier and 
more productive i jumping off a log 
All of which the Bank of France probably 
knew as well as he d yet with sweet dis 


dain declined to pure 


I prophylactic 


process ium berger as 


proposed by M s 





a& means of prevent ¥ i ( erteiting 
of the costly little papers Not only did it 
refuse, but it added insult to injury by de 
claring that Mr. Schlumberger could not 
produce an imitation fit to deceive a blind 
man. Mr, Schlumberger’s answer to the 
taunt was the inclosure in the Moniteur 
Industriel. Then what might have been 
expected happened The Bank of France 
in ho way modified its notes. It contented 
itself with bringing an action against the 
retortful chemist and in securing a judg 


ment against him. Afte1 what did 


waut to be right for ? 


all, 


THE throw of a stone from the 
of the 


house of 


upper end 
Champs Elysees, Paris, there 
which the 
There is a signboard to that effect in 
French: Propriété a vendre 
And, for the 
of English 
runs: 
PROPRIETY FOR SALE 
If You Don't Believe Me 


is a 


owner desires to dis 
pose, 
louer. 
those 


which 


ou a 
entire enlightenment of 
speech, there is another 
OR TO RENT 


, Go and See. 


IN the public gardens of Paris—along the 
Champs Elysées as well, and in one or two 


corners of the boulevards also—there are 
very comfortable chairs in which you may 
sit if you like. When you do a little old 


woman in a white apron comes up and de 
mands Hereafter chairs 
are to furnished with slots. They will 


be closed, and will open their arms to you 


two sous these 


be 





only when you have tickled that slot with 
coin. The hour of the little old woman 
has struck, and while no one, except her 


self, objects to that in the least, it does seem 
as though machinery would end by making 


humanity even more useless than it is. 

A BRIEF prayer was the only burial serv 
ice at the grave of Dr. T. Thatcher Graves, 
the suicide and suspected murderer of Mrs 


Barnaby. The interment was at West 
Thompson, near Putnam, Conn 
A SPECIAL Canadian Pacific tea train of 


fourteen cars collided witha regular freight 
train, near Gravel Run on Lake Superior. 
Some of the tea cars went into the lake, and 
Fireman Wilbridge and Brakeman Elliott 
were killed. 

AT a dance in Whiting, Ind., 
Italians fought with dirks and stilettoes ou 
the night of October 17, until thirteen of 
the participants lay mangled upon the floor 


of the dance-hall. Some of the injured 
will die. 
ONE of the most widespread and de- 


structive fires in the history of New York 
occurred on the night of October 18. In 


less than two hours the blocks between 
Tenth Avenue and Eleventh Avenue and 
from Fortieth Street to Forty - second 


Street were totally destroyed, with the ex- 
ception of three buildings that were slight- 
ly damaged. The loss will reach four mill- 
ion dollars. All the engines and all the 
lines of hose in the city, manned by all the 
available firemen, were called out and kept 
the fire from spreading to Forty-third 
Street. It began in the seven-story wall- 
paper factory of Campbell & Co., which 
had a frontage of two hundred and twenty- 
five feet on Forty-first Street and one hun- 


| dred feet on Forty-second Street. Four 
workmen are missing since the fire who 
were known to have been at work in the 


region swept by the flames. Several thou- 
thrown out of employ- 





THE BEST 
COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


_AYER’S 
«Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 

inflamed membrane 

and induces sleep. 
Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


he | 


Poles and | 
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WE WANT YOU 





acta \ ‘ 
I 
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r x 
uy ‘ ' y 
a i ou i » Ww rh 
your ure mie and eve OUR 
WORKERS {RE BEITER PAID THAN 
ILL OTHERS; earn thy money W rea 
ease, and 1 the y a ‘ ha 
e Want a will have, } particular 
free. W rite l 1 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine 
ent, and about one bundred persous 
made homeless. The Fire Departme 
finally ge ! the monste confla 
under control, added another to the ' 
reac long li of notable victories 
PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS 
PHE Queen of Corea has a lady physiciar 
who dra i salary of three thousand « 


‘IT never in 


my life,” said Dean Sta 
to his wife, after a sermon in Westn 
Abbey, “so touched the congregatior 
They were entranced every eye Was uy 

e from the first word to the last No 
wonder,” said Lady Augusta, “ your gloves 
were inside your hat, and when you took 
off they remained on the top of your hea 
all through the sermon,” 

A youn g lady who had been educated a 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Paris 
wrote a letter to M. Zola asking him if he 
would advise her to read his works. She 
received the following reply from the 
novelist ‘Mademoiselle! As long as a 


young lady is unmarried she is under the 





care of her parents; wheu she marries she 
will do well to consult her husband My 
view is that you may read my books pro 
vided your parents or your husband gi 
you leave. Emile Zola.” 

Mrs. Mackay, who has been staying a 
the Chateau de Dampierre for a fortnight, 
has gone to Scotland on a visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley-Martin at Balmacaan. Lord 
and Lady Swansea are also among the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Martin it 
northern home 
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MME, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BL EACH. 








MME. A. RUPPERT sys: “lL appre fact 
thatthere are thou ands and thousands 1 t 
United S.ates that would like to try my We whed 
a breach; but have been kept fr mn deinen 6 na 
eo int of the price, whieh 14 $2.00 per bottle ; 
tles taken toget. er, $5.00. In order that all of these may 
have an opportunity, | will give to every ca t 
lutely free during this month, a sample bottle 
order to supply those living outside of the elt 

iny part of the worl« will send it my} pa plain 

all charges prepaid, on receipt of ~ er oft 


wrapper, 
ra} alt be 


il 
MADAME 


SUPERB! 


All who love the beautiful must wa 
twilight of ear 1 riing 


 RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th St., N.Y. 





admiration the clear 
specially at that enchanting period when the sun 


is throwing a tinge of red on a sky of 


TRANSPARENT WHITEN! - SS 


Such loveliness can find 
in ‘the radiant bloom which the 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


to the 


no counterpart ept 


use of 


u ap art complexi of 


This 

PEERLESS PURIFIER 
removes every possible blemish from the 
skin, and makes the plainest face 


PERFECTLY FASCINATING 
For Sale by DRUGGISTS in Town or Country 


Glenn's Soup will 
cis. for oun cnke, cts. for t 
by C. N. CRITTE) ON, Sole 
115 Fulton street, New York City. 


every yout la 


who uses it 


ve sent os 
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TOUNG MEN AND WOME 7 Ligt r 
able employment ' $2 $i 

per week, write Ma s & ( VEG 
en 








| Rosptine Habit Cured in 10 
ys. No pay till cured, 

Dred 5 y Lebanon, 0. 

The Orcutt Comp’y <""°.-"e" 





Chicago 





and WHISKE. ¥ Habits cared 
at home without pain. Book 


OPIUM: 333% 


of particulars tree. 
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> Wherever civilization has spread, it has taken the fame of Van 4 
2 Ss 
Ilouten’s Cocoa with it. In cold climates this delicious drink 4, 
'* - 
: is found to be especially valuable, as its perfect purity and sol- sw 
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. in which the Exquisite Natural Flavor is % 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 
139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This instit r the direction of the Nuns of the Co vation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
a select a t ulies desirous rsuing any branch of higher education. 
cial i \ acq ough and practical knowledge 
1 | ! ase. Draw " Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
rofessor Testin uls of supe ra from many of the American Clergy. There is also 
} Cours x " y s can be accommodated in the Convent, Reopens 
3 < 8. For ter a rs a ) 
me THE LADY SUPERIOR. 





MAKE YOURSELF A MINE FOREMAN, ° ° 





SUPERINTENDENT MINING ENGiNeER, (COAL OR aS . OR Successrut PROSPECTOR, 
y devoting your idle rsto Home Study the method of 
To ‘ ly} THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF WINES Scranton, Pa 
know w w e.f MODERATE CHARGES SEND FOR Free CIRCULAR. 





SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
‘B..) By] iT FOR THE MONEY. 
60 improved Oxford 
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ROYAL MANUFACTUR: NG ce., Detroit, Mich 
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Signs of Health, 


You don’t have to look | 


twice to detect them—bright 
cok YT, 


eyes, bright bright 
smiles, 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 
Disease is 
overcome 
only when 
weak tissue 
is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
building up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 
easy of assimilation. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


435 Lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, 
make one pound of 

















All druggists, 








are required to 


Extract of BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif 
ferent soup for each day in the month, We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co.. Chicago, 


% REI S| 
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000000000000 
@A Clock out of @ 
order shows it on the 
face. When the hu- 
man machine goes 
wrong, the physiogno- 
my tellstales. If you 
do not ook well, take 


Beecham’s 
(2"Guinea ) Pills 


(Tasteless) 


S 25 cents a box 8 
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== FOR 30 years 


SSANAREAS 


FOR Children —: or who 


not readily as- 
similate or digest their food. 


Mothers interested send for pamphlet. 
WOOLRICH & CO., sole Mfrs., Palmer, Mass, 








TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


You make $79 t0 $250 a Month. 


bal ll pay a salary or} 
xpenses; money de- 





kir on for us in any locality. 
nission (as you prefer} 










F ed in bank to cover ee wl hen started. If you are 
ou Sf we ork or even wish to better your condition, we 
have something entirely new to offer, and if you follow 


fonds ons you cann ot fail to meet with success; 
eople willhave our goo how hard the 

; web agents are reporting big sa qveryuhaae 
from "Maine to Mexico; all that is requir el is @ little 
Why 













pluck and push and success is yours. 
stand idle; a A r may be your sepPing stone to al 
5 1 fits free you care 


fortune. Wef 

to investigate write 
uable territory ista 
Ware Co., Bos 


iculars before all val- 
tandard Silver 




















AT EYE BEAUTIFIER 


Beauty and Strength to the eye. 
Guaran- 





THE GREA 
Assures Brilliancy, 
Cures Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids. 
teed harmless. Send for pamphlet. 


Pe SHAW’ Skeleton Bang fecal 


and Waves, 83. 
Wavy Hair, pwitehes, «' all ‘Lone vs a nt 
‘How to be Be ne ky * sent free. 
54 W. 14th Street, New 


Wigs 


Pamphlet, ‘ 


L. SHAW, York. 
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&% and feel better—eat better—sleep bet- %% 

x, ter—work better—live better—are bet- 

oS &s 

— ter. TRY IT YOURSELF. _— 

ny, % 

Ed Natal ogue free at Rambler Age ne ies or by mail as 

ra two-cent stamps. GORMULLY & JEFFERY —— 

Sy Myre Co. "C chic ago, Boston, Ws caiiagton, New York 3% 
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Garfield lea sez 


k Headache, Restores Com plexion. eater] Becker 
Bale ate GARFIELD TRA CO. 319 W. 45th St., N. A 


Cures Constipation 





DOUBLE 





| 
| DOUBLE Y 1 
Breech-Loader BIC és bd 5 
$6.00. wheres Sefore yo ay, 
RIFLES $2.00 POWELL H CLEMENT “C0. 
WATCHES 166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0, 





AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
53 Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week 
Mo » Eraser Mf’g Co., X lt a Crosse, Wi 


A practical and complete 
Y. Business College Course 
ST n U D MAIL at student’s Homk. Low rates 


| ana perfect satisfactio i. Trial Lesson and Catalogue 
Fo stamp. Bryant & Stratton, 45 Lafayette 





| St: 1» Butialo, N.Y. 





reduced, 
month; any one can 


FOLK 


. Umphrey, Tekamah, Nebr 


Says: “Tost Sw” Ibs. and feel sple ndid.’ 
No starving. Nosickness. Part’cls (sealed 
te. Hall Co., A.G., Box 404, St. Louis, Mo. 





15 Ibs. a | 


— remedy at home. Miss | 





Complexion Preserved, 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM} 


Removes Freckles, Nenptee 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburnand Tan, and restoresthe 
skin to its original freshness, produc- 
ing @ cleat.and healthy complexion. < 
superior to all face preparations and < SN 
perfectly harmless. At all druggists or S 
mailed folaS@ cts. Send for circuiar. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, 9. 


9 4 COMPLETE F EE 
STORIES 

o introduce our first-class family illustrated story paper, Tam 
ous AND FIRESIDE, and secure new readers, we make the follow- 
ing — offer: If you will send TEN CENTS in stamps or silver, 
we will send you Tus Home anp Firesipe for SIX MONTHS, also 
fre cal postpaid, 94 COMPLETE eee by the world’s most 
popular authors, every taste will be pleased with them, 
Love Do mestic ctive, Sea, umoro ous; in fact, stories 












Readers of 
— atic, Det 


Bear in 


CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 


To THE Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease, By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address, 














§ HEALTH ip open to renew youthful color 
Gray Hair, ctory Hair grower, +e 
London soa mt way, New York, will : FREE 


& send Hair Book & box Hats’ Kn Conxa, Best Corn Cure, bot! 






T. A. Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 
ure relief 


ri rice 35 cts ASTHMA 


ail. Stowell &Oe 
1arlestown, Mass. 





ne NRE 
KIDDER'S PASTILLE 





_ Smooth Skin, Goclibadiblcaion 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’ Ss Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’ 
‘* It Soothes while it Cleanses.’ 
** The Best for Baby’s Bath. 


25 Cents. 


— Medical Standard, 
— Medical and Surg. Reporter, 
"’__ Christine Terhune Herrick. 


Chicago. 
Phila, 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fultsa St. N. ¥ 














